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VATURAL GAS VALVES: 


the pipe line to Washington is the big one 





DCD 


FROM THE TOP STEEL PRODUCER... 
TO A LEADING CHEMICAL HOUSE, 
A YEAST COMPANY 


AND A MEAT PACKER... 


H t d | [OV t [ IN THE GREAT CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL AREA 
The Cities Service Heat Prover is graphically proving its worth to all kinds 
of industry in the Chicago area and elsewhere throughout the country. 
62 different companies, producing everything from steel to beef, have 7 T 
found the Heat Prover an important aid to increased production and big 
dollar economy. 


WHEREVER A FURNACE OPERATION IS INVOLVED, Heat Prover can help 
increase productivity by providing: 
Rapid, continuous sampling. 
Simultaneous reading of oxygen and combustibles. 
Direct measurement of oxygen and combustibles. 
Easy portability. 
No maintenance; no re-calibration. 
REMEMBER: Heat Prover is not an instrument you buy but a service we supply. S b H V ¢ C - 
Contact the Cities Service office in your area and learn how Heat Prover can : 


serve you ... Or write CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, Dept. L-6, Sixty Wall Tower, 
New York City 5. 
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An old point sharpened 


- THE SOUR-VISAGED gentleman at left 


above is Forses Labor Editor, Law- 
rence Stessin. His weary expression 
may be the result of his latest as- 
signment, which involved keeping 
up with GE’s Industrial Relations 
VP Lemuel Boulware, who is voluble 
and enthusiastic even when belted 
into his company plane. To get 
across the point of the story—the 
importance of LR in the modern 
corporate setup—ForBEs abandoned 
its customary reliance on word-pic- 
tures for a lifelike layout (page 28). 

We predict that x ForBes readers 
will write to ask us why we didn’t 
devote pages 28 and 29 to some dol- 
lars-and-sense data of more direct 
financial interest. To answer the 
question before it’s asked, ForBEs 
could dredge up an old quote from 
its first issue (1917): “Business was 
originated to produce happiness, not 
to pile up millions.” But it can add, 
in 1952, that even the piling up of 
millions is importantly predicated in 
“producing happiness” among the 


_sometimes skeptical members of 


UAW, UE, and the other combina- 
tions among the 16,000,000-strong 
CIO and AFL. Strikes and slow- 
downs—to say nothing of too-fast 
turnover—can whittle down a com- 
pany’s net just as quickly as a dod- 
dering or misguided president. 
Our next issue, the January l, 
1953 Report on American Industry 
(fifth in an annual series) is being 
put together on just that premise. 
“Management”—referring to the in- 
itiative of top brass and how it is 


reflected in the income statement— 
is only one of five criteria on which 
our corporate list will be rated. The 
other four—labor relations, public 
relations, community relations and 
stockholder relations—have more to 
do with the context in which man- 
agement works, the environment cor- 
porations create for their operations, 
than with “dollars-and-sense” mat- 
ters. Again, we expect to be taken 
mildly to task for devoting too 
much research and space to these 
four “extras”. And again, our an- 
swer will be that these ancillary 
items, utterly neglected during the 
earlier expansions of America’s econ- 
omy, are now crucial. Not crucial 
for “preservation of the free enter- 
prise system” alone: crucial for the 
everyday conduct and competitive 
success of any business not big 
enough to carry its labor pool and 
plant town in its hip pocket. 

We could be terribly wrong about 
this. We could be guilty of mis- 
placed emphasis and even treason to 
our readers—except that our attitude 
is just the attitude of the biggest, 
most successful corporation. Gen- 
eral Motors, usually taken as the cor- 
porate archtype, pays its top LR 
man $190,000 a year and this, we 
understand, is by no means the top 
such salary in American industry. 
As this issue’s LR spread points out, 
some companies still regard their LR 
men as second-class citizens. It is 
probably significant that these in- 
clude very few of the nation’s first- 
class corporate moneymakers. 








TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Eisenhower's Cabinet is incomparably 
superior to Truman's. 


Its composition is more in harmony 
with the composition of America. 


We need to blend realism with our 
idealism. 

Let us broaden foreign trade rather 
Worthy nations prefer earning to gifts. 


One necessary step: Lowering of vari- 
ous U.S. tariffs, even where it may 
pinch. 


When one player corrals all the chips, 
the poker game busts up. 


Upright players resent handouts. 


Here the genuine Christmas spirit still 
abounds. 


Thank heaven, we have not become 
self-centered, mercenary folk. 


The year is ending on a reasonably 
satisfactory note. 


Employment, wages, have been record- 
breaking; net profits down, not too bad. 


Expectations of Republican miracles in 
1953 won't be fulfilled. 


Some token tax relief, yes. Very sub- 
stantial relief, no. 


Stalin please note: “U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration Pours Its Billionth Ton Of 
Steel.” 


Our money in circulation has passed 
$30,000,000,000. Unprecedented, but—. 


The stock market has been contributing 
towards a Happy New Year. 


Don’t over-gamble on panicky prices 
next year. 


Our railroads, after being sidetracked 
for years, are again back on the main 
track. 


“Winthrop W. Aldrich Named Ambas- 
sador To London.” Excellent! 


That post calls for a business statesman 
rather than a politician. 


A Happy, Healthy, Prosperous New Year 
to you and yours. 
—B.CF. 








THE BUSINESS PIPELINE — 





Size caused some problems last month. 
In Sacramento the California State 
Board of Equalization ruled that bar- 
tenders cannot be held responsible for 
judging the age of midgets. Half way 
across the Continent in Chicago’s Fed- 
eral District Court, anti-trusters bellied 
up to the bar of Justice, thumped for a 
judgment against giant E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours. Their complaint: that Big 
Chemical, along with U. S. Rubber and 
General Motors, had brewed up a “con- 
spiracy to restrain and monopolize 
interstate commerce.” 


L’affaire du Pont 


Willis L. Hotchkiss, chief of the anti- 
trusters’ Midwest Division, primed his 
guns with the charge that “never in 
anti-trust history have so few persons 
had control over so much.” He roared 
that Big Chemical should shuck its 23% 
interest in GM; that the du Ponts 
should do the same with their U. S. 
Rubber holdings. (As individuals, they 
clutch 18% of the company’s common. ) 
Du Ponters countered Hotchkiss’ shell- 
ing of their “vast protected -market” 
(i.e., forced buying and selling between 
the three corporations) with some 
drumfire of their own. GM, they 
pounded, has been free to buy what- 
ever and wherever it chose: “continued 

. Superiority in the case of Duco 
topcoats has resulted in [our] retaining 
a sales position in that product .. . 
superiority of other rubber compounds 
[producers] has had the opposite effect; 
du Pont has now lost that business 
almost in its entirety.” Hotchkiss also 
trained a suspicious eye on Big Chem- 
ical’s preference for Chevrolets, could 
hardly deny it’s “a preference that du 
Pont shares with millions.” 

Over the decade 1942-51, Big 
Chemical (du Pont family holds about 
80% of common) has shared 78.1% of 


earnings with its 138,168 stockholder, 
Last year they pocketed a $3.55 divi. 
dend. Almost half of it ($1.63 p 
share) came from GM common. Tp 
help plant this gospel of pale 
ownership” as well as the one of “big. 
ness is not yet an offense under th 
anti-trust laws,” du Pont PR men last 
month turned to their tabulators. 
spread the word that three of their six 
New York plants had “created” better 
than $42 million in buying power las 
year. Film and textile fiber plants a 
Buffalo and electrochemicals at Niagan 
Falls passed along $18.1 million t 
1,500 New York firms for material, 
shelled out $24.3 million in pay b 
5,300 employees. Unregistered were out 
of state purchases and materials bought 
from other du Pont plants in the state. 

As du Ponters labored, Hotchkis 
own hyperthyroid activity slowed and 
stopped. Ill (from overwork, said 
friends) he asked for and got a con 
tinuance until early next month. Hoteb- 
kiss began spade work on the du Pont 
four years ago, ground out both the 
complaint and the 172-page pre-trid 
brief. He may yet bounce back ani 
thrash big chemical. If he does, many 
observers, sold on du Pont’s real con 
tribution to “better living throug 
chemistry,” will liken him to a Swede 
named Elmwood. He last mont 
thought he saw a rat behind his a 
cushions. Unable to root it out, El 
wood pumped acetylene into the aut, 
trundled it into his own repair shop. 
A spark touched off the gas. Casualties: 
six men (including Elmwood), five cats 
and the garage. No trace of the rat was 
found. 


Pals 


Back in the U. S., Detroit Grade 
School principal Frank Church swept 
up debris, too. It was left by Vandab 
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best jobs? Which companies have the smoothest labor ‘relations? The most effet 
tive public relations? The best community relations? Which give their stockholdes 
the squarest shake? Forses analyzes the 1952 performance of some 200 corp0m 


tions from these five viewpoints. 
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Boeing’s new government-owned transportation building, 
at Wichita, Kansas, is a Long-Span Multiple, 106 by 360 
feet. It provides 38,000 square feet of floor space 
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TO EXPAND QUICKLY, BOEING SPECIFIES 


(ONG SPAN MULTIPLE eunomes 


FOR ECONOMICAL QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


HEN stepped-up production at Boeing created an 

immediate need for additional space, it was logical 
for this leading aircraft manufacturer to look to all-steel, 
non-combustible Long-Span Multiple buildings. 

The large, clear-span bays are ideal for manufacturing 
and storage . . . economically insulated, ventilated, and 
skylighted . . . easily expanded. 

Long-Span Multiples provide up to 18-foot interior 
clearance under struts. Sliding, overhead or other types of a 
doors may be installed. Bays are 40 x 354% feet, providing ao 
ample room for modern industrial equipment, palletization, Pog as ree a neunidiaien naan 
and production lines. Dome height of arched roof runs up Wichita. It is used to house rolling stock necessary for 
to 28 feet. Ribs and trusses are of low alloy N-A-X HIGH- mass production of the B-47 Stratojet bomber. 
TENSILE steel for strength, durability and economy. 

Manufacturers in a hurry can count on prompt delivery 
of Long-Span Multiples. All parts are factory fabricated, 
pre-punched for connections, packaged and shipped ready 
for erection. Write for complete information. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION “= 


Stran-Steel Division = Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


r= NATIONAL STEEL vilig CORPORATION iba sc 


etalon | 


Rush me full information on the Long-Span Multiple. 


Name 


Title Firm 4». Another Long-Span Multiple is used by Boeing for ware- 
house purposes. Measuring 497 by 323 feet, it is ideal 
DAO ccrermerrpmanptincrpnteciimimaecmninsmenipsnincmnmemmmrnmrncmcmcmmcaccceee if for storage of B-47 Stratojet parts and assemblies. 
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who tore through two of his classrooms. 
Church offered a $25 reward to anyone 
who would identify them, had some- 
thing else to clean up when about 4,000 
names were turned in. Headlined one 
paper: SOME PALS! Detroit kingpin 
Walter Reuther, United Automobile 
Workers president, had his name 
bandied about, too. Pals in his Union, 
more than a million of them, were tout- 
ing him as new CIO topkick and suc- 
cessor to Phil Murray. Steel Workers 
had their champion, stumped for Allan 
S. Haywood, CIO executive vice-presi- 
dent. Both unions are CIO’s most im- 
portant, form its nucleus. As this issue 
of ForBEs went to press, word flashed 
that Reuther had got the nod. It had 
been a bitter brawl. Other CIO brass 
hats, as they jockeyed for one. principal 
or the other, with fretful ambivalence 
sweated over what would happen to 
their outfit no matter who won. Their 
fear: that the donnybrook would leave 
open wounds and many sore heads. 
Either one of them could kill aborn- 
ing any chance of merger with the 
AFL. 


Black Christmas 


Department stores had some scars to 
finger, too. The sales component of 
Forses index (see page 31) dropped 
to 98 last week from October’s 108.4. 
During the bobtailed Thanksgiving 
week, New York emporia staggered 
under a 25% drop. Philadelphia’s muted 
registers rang off 20% below last year. 
The cause had the retailers themselves 
baffled. “Why should everything sud- 
denly change?” plainted one. Others 
force-caroled “Christmas shopping 
doesn’t really get under way until 
Thanksgiving has passed,” cocked their 
heaviest promotion punches for early 
December. 

In New York, Macy’s flung a 64-page 
ad into the Sunday Times. Across the 
continent in oil-drenched Dallas, Santa 
Claus turned truly Texan. He aban- 
doned Donner und Blitzen, swooped in 
aboard a four-motored “Flying Toy- 
land.” Sponsor Sanger Bros. paved the 
way for his arrival with a mammoth 
distribution of 150,000 catalogs. 

Though merchandise was “too plen- 
tiful,” as one dispirited huckster 
grumbled, temporary help was not. 
Vendors recruited their shock troops 
with big enlistment deals. Macy’s baited 
employment ads with $25 attendance 
bonuses, guaranteed a minimum $200 
to those who serviced its annual selling 
orgy. Subsidiary Bamberger’s beat the 
hiring bushes with a touring employ- 
mobile and Neiman-Marcus pressed 
off-duty firemen behind the counters. 
With their sales rosters full and hoopla 
detonating all over the place, retailers 
hoped to do at least as well as last year. 


Bauble-baited breadwinners, trudging 
through the revolving doors even as 
they yelled “we gotta cut down,” knew 
they would. More than one felt like the 
sturgeon on which Michigan fisherman 
John Koski seems to have a first lien. 
He has caught it 15 times, thinks that 
a growth over one of its eyes causes it 
to swim in circles and into his nets. 
Koski habitually throws the fish back 
because it’s underweight. 


Raising the boom 


Unlike that poor fish, U. S. construc- 
tion expenditures this year will weigh 
in at a record $32.3 billion, according 
to Government economists. Their charts 
show that next year will be even hef- 
tier. Predicted total: $33.3 billion. 
Assumptions: “no major international 
developments, plentiful materials and 
adequate labor supply.” Crystal-balling 
Commerce and Labor Department sta- 
tisticians expect that private building 
in ’53 will highball to $22.2 billion, 2% 
over this year’s $21.7 billion. New 
houses, say the experts, will account for 
a little less than half the haul. Better 
than a million of them will have been 
flung up by the end of this month. 
“Expenditures for new housing .. . at 
$10.2 billion,” chomp the chartists, 
“will be somewhat greater than in 
1952.” Reason: “Next year will begin 
with [more] units already under way 
as the unseasonally large numbers. . . 
begun this fall are completed.” 


Enter utilities expansion 


Biggest fillip in private construction, 
they say, will come from public util- 
ities: “announced expansion goals sug- 
gest unprecedented expenditures of 
about $4.3 billion ... an extensive 
backlog of both industrial and domestic 
needs exists.” To spade up money 
for their “unprecedented expenditures,” 
utility brass can tur to a growing 
claque of boom-wary investors, but still 
lament over “the relative dearth of 
equity capital.” Charles E. Oakes, pres- 
ident of Pennsylvania Power and Light 
and chairman of an industry tax policy 
committee, explains the dearth by 
“double taxation of dividends.” To ease 
its sting, he suggests that the first $200 
in dividends from domestic corporations 
be sheltered from the tax ax. Edison 
Electric Institute has passed his gim- 
mick along to a joint Congressional In- 
ternal Revenue Committee, thumps it 
“would benefit . . . gas and electric 
utilities and other corporations that are 
forced to make large demands on the 

. - market.” 

Others fretted over financing, too. 
Stanley Miller, Goldman, Sachs _part- 
ner, allowed that with Ike Eisenhower 
setting up his command post on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, an era of “better feel- 
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ing” would swell price-earnings ratios, 
make equity financing more attractive, 
Brainpower, Miller feels, will also help, 
Brags he: “There is no limit to: the in- 
genuity of financial minds.” 


At the controls 


As this is written consumer control 
seemed fated not to die, despite 
punches from labor, the GOP, business 
groups and southern Democrats. And 
though Harry Truman thumped fo 
their continuance, at least one of his 
wheels also. thought they should go. 
Assistant OPS director Edward Phelps 
dissent came to light in a “confidential” 
memo addressed to Stabilizer Roger 
Putnam and leaked to the Journal of 
Commerce. In it, Phelps plumped fo 
consumer decontrol within 90 da 
howled: “It is substantially evident 
controls are not producing anti-infl 
tionary results sufficient to justify their 
continuing use.” Excepted were some 
short supply items directly related to 
defense. By Phelps’ lights, wage and 
salary ceilings should also go: “Ordi- 
nary equity would not tolerate [them] 
if nearly all price controls were sus 
pended. 

Stabilizer Putnam gave Phelps his 
comeuppance, bellowed about “violated 
trusts.” “The trouble with airing work 
ing papers,” he groaned, “is that they 
sometimes imply imminent collapse o 
the program in a bitter internal battle 
.. . That is by no means the case.” To 
make sure it was not, Putnam deputized 
porcine ex-stabilizer Mike Di Salle, who 
a couple of months ago scuttled out d 
OPS to run for the Senate, to survey 
the “advisibility” of keeping controls 
He dug into his “temporary” job, wa 
in almost the same plight as Pitts 
burgher William Lang. Driving in 4 
heavy fog, Lang rammed a concrett 
abutment, got Police to tow him to? 
garage for repairs. Underway again, he 
soon wound up back in tow, keened: ‘1 
was heading back and the fog was jus 
as bad. I was worrying about the act 
dent and couldn't keep my mind ® 
driving. He had cracked into the sam¢ 
abutment. 























































Iced aluminum 





Aluminum supplies have also cracked 
up, partly because of Pacific Northwest 
power shortages. The Booneville Powe 
Administration is low on voltage, ge 
small charge out of its ice-locked wate! 
sheds. Until they loosen up com 
spring, the shiny metal will be in tigh! 
supply, is expected to run at a deficl 
of about 40 million pounds a month 
To take up some of the slack, DPA 
recently kicked off a third round d 
aluminum expansion, gave Olin Indes 
tries the green light to build a 110,000 
ton plant. 
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Big Chief of 
Fine Tobacco Products! 


Cigar store Indians made their last stand in America about 
50 years ago. Today these wondrous warriors and brightly 
painted maidens live only in the happy hunting ground of 
antique shops and museums. 


When wooden Indians first stood guard outside tobacco stores, 
P. Lorillard Company was nearly 100 years old. Established in 
1760, the makers of Old Golds are America’s oldest tobacco 
merchants. We have grown up with tobacco—right from snuff 
and peace pipes to the present popularity of cigarettes. 
Today more and more people are smoking Old Golds and 
Lorillard’s other fine tobacco products. During the first nine 
months of this year, Old Gold sales registered the largest per- 
centage increase in the standard size cigarette field. In the 
king size field, Embassy sales increased at a rate about double 
that of the industry. Public demand for Lorillard’s new Kent 
cigarette with the MICRONITE filter continues to exceed factory 
capacity, despite stepped-up production. 


Lorillard’s diversified line of fine tobacco products is backed 
by nearly 200 years of tobacco experience. The richness of its 
past and the success of its present give P. Lorillard Company 
and Lorillard stockholders—full confidence in the future. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS « ESTABLISHED 1760 
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Leading Products of 


P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


Cigarettes 


OLD GOLD 
EMBASSY 
KENT 
MURAD 
HELMAR 


Smoking Tobaccos 


BRIGGS 

UNION LEADER 
FRIENDS 

INDIA HOUSE 


Cigars 


MURIEL 

HEADLINE 

VAN BIBBER 
BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Chewing Tobaccos 
BEECH-NUT 
BAGPIPE 

HAVANA BLOSSOM 
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WALL STREET 





THERE Is a crispness in the Wall Street 
air that has been absent for 20 long 
Decembers. The Yuletide ‘spirit has 
come early. The Dow played Santa to 
technicians when it scored a new high 
in November. A host of corporations 
are playing Santa to stockholders via 
year-end extras. Stockholders them- 
selves are acting like little Santas as 
more venture capital creeps out of 
hiding to modestly swell brokers’ buy 
orders during the traditional weeks of 
selling. Even the NYSE played Santa 
Claus, stuffed employees’ pay envelopes 
with a two-week bonus. 

Amid the feeling of festivity there is 
a hum abroad that sounds like “it 
might as well be spring.” More Streeters 
are willing to predict what lies ahead 
than at any other year in the recent 
past. Upcoming 1953 is heralded not 
simply as the start of a new year but as 
the beginning of aa -era—the age of 
confidence. Robert Browning described 
it as “God’s in his heaven, all’s right 
with the world.” On the Street, Eisen- 
hower is God and just how long every- 
thing will be right with its world is the 
most discussed topic from the Banker’s 
Club to the barber shop. 


In the museum-like conference room 
of Ladenburg Thalmann & Company, 
Dr. William W. Cumberland last month 
entoned: “There is unanimity that the 
first half of 1953 will be reasonably 
good and that then we go over the 
cliff, into the abyss. Since everyone 
seems to believe this, we can be at 
least certain that it is not going to 
happen that way. Two alternatives re- 
main,” sighed he with an air of weary 
wisdom that brands him one of the 
Street’s sages, “either business will fall 
off prior to the second half, or the year 
as a whole will be good.” 

Cumberland believes the latter. He 
substantiates: “Defense expenditures 
will be greater in calendar 1953 than 
they were this year. During 1952 in- 
ventories did not increase—they shrank. 
This means instead of running over 
capacity we have utilized our capacity. 
Utilities may be counted on to spend 
more next year than they did in 1952, 
the petroleum industry to spend as 
much. While construction of new plant 
and equipment will be moderately re- 
duced, residential building should not 
dip and commercial and local govern- 
ment building should rise. While the 











One day we asked him. 


more than the advice you do. 


yourself someday. 





Why has he been a 
Customer for 20 Years? 


Was it just force of habit? Or was there a real reason? 


“You know,” he said, “the advice you don’t get is often worth 


“I need a lot of information about various companies from 
time to time. But that’s all I want. The facts. I'd rather reach 
my own conclusions about what to buy or sell. 


“So I appreciate the fact that your account executive who 
handles my business never bothers me with useless suggestions 
—never presses for extra sales. 

“And when I do occasionally ask him what he thinks of a 
given situation, I like his level-headed appraisal, his willing- 
ness to check your Research Department for any missing facts, 
even when he knows there’s no chance for a commission.” 

There’s nothing we want to add to that except to say we hope 
you'll want to test that basic Merrill Lynch service policy 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 








construction industry will not stimulate 
the economy, it should act as a stabil- 


izer. Demand for credit should remain ~ 


at the $30 billion level. Automobile 
production should be as good in 1953 
as it was in ’52, household equipment 
and appliance makers should do bettter. 
“Overlooked,” stresses this economist, 
once U.S. advisor to foreign govern- 
ments, “are items of individual con- 
sumption which drain off 57% of na- 
tional income available for personal 
expenditure. Add to these items,” says 
he, “such semi-durables as automobiles, 
TV, refrigeration, and you get 75% of 
the economy. That 75% looks as though 
it should shape up stronger next year. 


If the remaining 25% of the economy 


holds there should be plus signs across 
the board jockeying production, net in- 
come after taxes and corporate earn- 
ings.” 

When it comes to applying this pat- 
tern of economic rationalization to Big 
Board issues, Cumberland picks as 
favorites what he calls the technological 


stocks—issues representing industries — 


that depend upon science and inven- 
tion. For growth—chemicals, electrical 
equipments, electronics. But he will 


not specify companies. With a modest | 
wave of his scholarly hand he con- | 


fesses: “I sit on too many boards of 
directors.” 


On the record 

There are others willing to predict 
“on the record.” Especially verbal are 
the market technicians. Critique Ben 
Davis of Mitchell Hutchins & Co. of- 
fers: “I now regard 272 in the indus- 
trial average as critical and 278 as semi- 
critical.” Prognosticating Ed (“Ike will 


‘win by a landslide”) Tabell of the 


Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin clan: “At 
no time in the last 20 years has the 
stockmarket outlook had less meaning 
than in the last year. This diverse tech- 
nical action will continue over the 
foreseeable future. The Dow will move 
in an area bounded by 285-245. Issues 
moving lower will outnumber issues 
moving higher. Watch the action of 
individual stocks rather than the mar- 
ket as a whole.” Punchlines he: “the 
action of the next six months to two 
om will be a prelude to substantially 
igher levels of stock prices in the next 
four to eight years.” Ken Ward, who 
calls this market schizophrenic, expects 
an immediate dynamic upswing to the 
290-295 range to carry well through 
Inauguration Day. Thereafter he sees 
a setback followed by a period of ac- 
cumulation which, if it holds, could 
herald a further advance “adding an- 
other 100 points to the Dow in the 
1954-56 period.” Sipping tea, Ward 
expects the steels to join the parade, 
colder weather to up oils. “Metals,” 
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says he, “look interesting—especially 
the coppers, which have experienced a 
sell-off. It won’t be the old leaders that 
will jump,” he promises. “Upside activ- 
ity will center in merchandising stocks, 
sharpest upward moves will be in 
medium-priced good quality issues 
which have not thus far participated— 
Otis Elevator, Procter & Gamble, Safe- 
ways Stores.” Munching a Toll-House 
cookie, Ward offers: “The Dow is sell- 
ing a little over 11 times earnings. Last 
time the averages were selling at this 
level was in 1980. The yield today is 
almost twice as high as it was in 1946, 
when Dow stocks were selling 15.7 
times earnings, yielding 8.5%. These 
stocks also are selling about twice the 
yield of the 1937 top. In addition, the 
spread between bond and stock yields 
is close to 3%.” 


From analysts’ notebooks 

Back of all this technical exaltation 
is the stuff analysts feed their chartist 
co-workers: 

Rubber industry prospects are bright. 
Expected this year, an 85,000,000 cas- 
ing output versus 78,700,000 in ’51 and 
95,000,000 by the end of 1953. Big 
growth, analysts assume, is in the re- 


placement market. Of ’51 output, 44,- 


700,000 casings, or 55%, went for re- 
placement; current year, 53,800,000, 
or 63%. . . . The consumption curve is 
climbing: 1950, 1,200,000 tons, 18.6 
pounds per capita. By 1960 this is ex- 
pected to go to 18.6 pounds per person, 
output to 1,600,000 tons. Add to this 
synthetic plant operations eliminating 
wild price fluctuations, plus foam rub- 
ber developments, and the industry 
may offer more bounce to the ton! .. . 

American Cyanamid awaits Pure 
Food and Drug ruling before market- 
ing its successfully tested remedy for 
the lancing stream variety of polio— 
the deadliest kind. Aiding only animals 
thus far is the company’s cancer cure. 
Cyanamid plans to mass market Barase, 
a sinus healer; a new drug to combat 
Parkinson’s disease; also X-51, an 
acrylic fiber that is expected to be as 

y as silk or as coarse as wool, de- 
pending upon where it is used... . 


And now the steels 
_ Big debate among analysts centers 
in steels. When Beth Steel prexy A. B. 
Homer recently chuckled: “Statistics 
are like Bikini bathing suits, what they 
reveal is interesting, what they conceal 
Vital” (see page 26). Streeters agreed 
built a good case for his company. 
Yet frets are still frequent when the 
Possibility of overcapacity is cited. It 
8s unanimous in the steel industry—and 
on the Street—that output must jive 
with Gross National Product and with 
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Selected Reading 
for Plant 


470 acres of choice industrial prop- 
erty. Location—a busy crossroads of 
the nation—where 10 transcontinental 
rail lines, including the Union Pacific, 
provide a most satisfying west-east 
and north-south shipping service. 
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The city has a population of some 
270,000; has a goodly supply of 
skilled, native labor; low utility rates; 
an inviting climate; a large, modern 
airport; a splendid educational system. 


Meat packing is a principal industry. 
So is flour milling. And there are 40 
other major industries whose products 
help to make this a prosperous, active 
community. 


Interested? We'll be glad to send you 


detailed information of available ~ 


plant sites (some with potential rail 
sidings). Address Industrial Develop- 
ment Dept., Room 244, Union Pacific 


Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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FOR YOUR INDUSTRY 
WITHIN tae city uimits oF 


LOS ANGELES’ 


INSIDE THE CITY LIMITS OF Los ANGELES, a family of large and 
small communities offers you a variety of advantages and choices 
of industrial locations within a 453 square mile area. All the 
facilities of a well-organized city are available in addition to the 
lowest industrial electric rates of any major U. S. city, and an 
abundant supply of good water from three major sources. 

Consult the Department of Water and Power’s Industrial De- 
velopment Engineers first for the only complete, factual informa- 
tion on plant location, facilities, and services in Los Angeles. 
Tell us your requirements and a special analysis and recom- 
mendation will be made to fill your specific needs. All inquiries 
are confidential, of course. 


Ask for “F.0.B. LOS ANGELES; facts booklet for business and industry 


LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Industrial Development Section B 
BOX 3669 * TERMINAL ANNEX « LOS ANGELES 54 
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the FRB index of production. Sing 
dips in both indices are forecast, ther 
has been a tendency to lay off the 
steels. Al Rudd, Shields & Co. stp¢ 
analyst, offers another tack. He seg 
1953 as a good year for the industry, 
Output, says he, should run to 100, 
000,000 tons of ingot versus this year’ 
93-94,000,000 tons. This he believes 
would represent 85% of the industry; 
rated 1953 capacity, which he cop 
siders an efficient level of operation 
from the profits standpoint. He feek 
that as soon as steel men are not faced 
with excessive demand they will retire 
5 to 15% of capacity—old equipment 
written off their books. Says he: “For 
the next two to three years a 110,000, 
000-ton output would not be exces. 
sive in view of rising population.” He 
expects operating costs will not in 
crease as they have in the recent past. 
Contrary to other periods, when wages 
rise, as they did for the industry last 
summer, he feels raw materials prices, 
which make up the other 50% of steel- 
making costs, will be tending dow: 
wards. Though he does foresee lower 
net earnings, he expects the major 
producers will be able to pay out 70 to 
80% of earnings in dividends. Market- 
wise, Rudd feels that the steels which 
have been behind for the last 18 months 
are headed higher. 


Here and there 


Edison Electric Institute will present 
a plan to the next session of Congress 
which would exempt the first $200 of 
dividends received by an investor from 
domestic corporations from taxation. 
This would mean that income on a 
investment of $4,000 or less in an issue 
or issues yielding 5% would be ta 
ae 


Changes in the Rockefeller Found 
tion portfolio: added were Aluminium 
Ltd., Canadian Pacific, Continental 
Oil, Firemen’s Fund Insurance, Ger- 
eral Electric, International Paper, So 
cony, Texas Gulf Sulphur, Union Pa 
cific and Weyerhauser Timber; dropped 
were American Telephone, Central and 
Southwest Corp., Houston Lighting, 
Illinois Power, Kentucky Utilities Co. 
North American Co., Wisconsin Power 
and Light, International Harvester and 
International Nickel. The Foundation 
sold Standard of Ohio for a nice profit, 
then bought Standard of California, 
scored the highest income in its history 
with $16.9 million, against $12.8 mil 
lion in 1950... . 


Rumors: Stromberg Carlson may be 
absorbed by a rival; International Petro 
leum is bringing in more wells; Super 
Oil of California’s big brass is not har 


monizing. 
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of Lopes Changh ebasl 


During the past 60 years, Philco Corporation has enjoyed such spectacular growth 
that today it is a world leader in the development, manufacture, and distribution 
of quality products for the home and industry. 


Foundation for this tremendous growth has been the pioneering spirit of Philco 
in advanced scientific research, and the constant development of new manufacturing 
and marketing methods that year after year have raised the standards of the entire industry. 


Leadership is a Philco tradition. Here is just part of the record: World’s largest 
radio and television manufacturer . . . leader in room air conditioners for 15 straight 
years ... creator of the famous Philco Dairy Bar Refrigerator, by actual 
sales records the most wanted by American Housewives in 1952... new, exclusive 
achievements in electric ranges and home freezers . . . pioneer in the development 
of microwave relay and other communications equipment . . . vital research 
and production for the government’s defense program. 


Yes, these are the fruits of Philco leadership . . . leadership that is constantly 
expanding the frontiers of better living. 


On this, its 60th Anniversary, Philco reaffirms its policy of ever-broadening the 
horizons of scientific research, to bring the highest quality, the most advanced products 
to the public and industry . . . constantly fulfilling the responsibilities of leadership. 





ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY AND ARMED FORCES 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding”’ 


FACT AND COMMENT 





CHARLES E. WILSON: IDEAL SELECTION 


Since America’s main concern today is—and tomorrow 
will be—national (and global) defense, it is supremely 
fitting that President-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
picked for the crucial Secretary of Defense post the giant 
who has successfully filled the biggest industrial position 
in America, in the world, Charles E. Wilson, president of 
General Motors Corporation, $4,000,000,000 enterprise 
responsible for providing annually more than one-third of 
our automotive vehicles, as well as other mechanical prod- 
ucts embodying eminent skill, and employing almost half-a- 
million workers. 

Mr. Wilson is about the most notable “bargain” any 
U. S. President ever annexed to the Cabinet. His Washing- 
ton salary will be $22,500. His General Motors compensa- 
tion in recent years has well exceeded $500,000 (half-a- 
million) annually, unmatched by any other industrial 
executive! 

His training and experience have admirably qualified him 
for overseeing the spending of $50,000,000,000 of Govern- 
ment money to strengthen America and other free nations 
to checkmate world domination by Soviet Russia and her 
enslaved allies. 

He early won recognition in engineering (he is a gradu- 
ate E.E.). As directing head of General Motors he was 
the arch-dynamo generating the filling of $12,000,000,000 
World War II orders, an amount not approached by any 
other organization in its field—or in any other field. GM’s 
armament contracts have not been confined to peacetime 
products but have encompassed multifarious intricate 
implements of war. 

Thus he brings to his momentous new tasks unique prac- 
tical knowledge, familiarity with handling colossal projects 
and farflung armies of employees. Responsibility does not 
awe him. Possessing inordinate capacity for work, he con- 
centrates on a problem until he has mastered it, then does 
not hesitate to make decisions. Moreover, he has—like Gen- 
eral Eisenhower—long practised the art of teamwork, of 
inspiring and cooperating harmoniously with other men of 
conspicuous caliber. 

America’s peace of mind should be fortified by the advent 
of Secretary of Defense Wilson. 


* 
Every philosophic elderly stateman radiates 
youthful, vigorous ideas. 
* 


CABINET CHOICES HAILED 


Very rarely has a President-elect announced Cabinet 
nominees who have evoked as universal endorsement. (One 
conspicuous exception: A. F. L.’s Martin P. Durkin.) For 
two decades we have writhed under the irresponsible sway 
of “Brain Trust” nonentities and an unending procession of 
starry-eyed visionaries, irresponsible political neophytes, 
self-seeking lickspittles—not to mention an unholy tribe of 


by B. C. FORBES 


brazen grafters in high positions as well as low. The Eisen. 
hower Administration can be counted upon to spare m 
effort to ferret out undesirables, to fumigate the publi 
service. 

One impressive characteristic of the new Administration 
is the generous representation of acknowledged busines 
and other leaders, individuals rich in practical experience, 
in successful attainment, not mere dreamy theorists innocent 
of concrete accomplishment. America’s unparalleled pros 
perity admittedly was built by business. Numbskull spené- 
thrifts in Washington have driven the nation alarmingly 
far towards financial distress, have clamped around the neck 
of every man, woman and child a choking millstone of debt 
heavier than any ever before known on earth. This not 
withstanding the imposition and collection of tax billions 
beyond all precedent. 


* 
Unselfishness ultimately succeeds. 


* 


EISENHOWER’S BUSINESSLIKE CLEANSING 


Under our last Republican President, Herbert Hoover, 
the White House executive staff consisted of 52 individual; 
under President Franklin D. Roosevelt it was expanded to 
597; under President Harry Truman it ballooned to 1,178 

That is a stunning illustration of New Deal-Fair Ded 
reckless governmental expansion, extravagance. The cost 
Pooh! Neither the word nor the principle of economy 
figured in the lexicon of these over-reaching politicians 
Theis irrepressible motto was: “Spend, spend, spend; elec, 
elect, elect.” When Hoover left office in 1982 the Fedenl 
debt was less than $20,000,000,000; today it exceeds 
$267,000,000,000. 

President-elect Eisenhower has charged himself with th 
duty of drastically drumming swarms of drones out of th 
White House and of streamlining the whole Executive staf 
and its organizational functioning to bring it more inl 
line with the Hoover Commission’s comprehensive adminis 
trative recommendations. Following exhaustive groundwot 
by Dr. Robert L. Johnson, head of Temple University- 
who all along has diligently spearheaded plans and programs 
for instituting the Hoover-sponsored reforms — Generd 
Eisenhower has named a three-man Committee, headed j 
multi-experienced Nelson A. Rockefeller, to study this enti 
subject and submit specific proposals for official approvi 
and enactment. 

This step, by the incoming Chief Executive, along with 
other steps, is justifiably interpreted as foreshadowing fa 
reaching major Presidential reforms calculated to reve 
the long-continued alarming tide towards unrelenting sw® 
ing of government in almost every segment of our 
economy. The end result should be infinitely wholesom 
heartening, should stay the two-decade Socialistic 
which threatened national disaster, even bankruptcy. 


From" 
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A TYPICAL COMMENDATION 


Typical of newspaper and other glowing commendations 


of Cabinet appointees is the following by Arthur Krock, the 
levelheaded, penetrating Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times: 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 26.—The careers in private life 
of citizens whom General Eisenhower has chosen as most 
important members of his Cabinet explain the pithy com- 
ment here that “the seat of domestic government is to be 
transferred to the industrial Middle West.” While this 
applies primarily to George M. Humphrey, the incoming 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Charles E. Wilson, who 
is to be Secretary of Defense, the expectation is that it 
will be further supported by appointments to the second- 
ary tier of policymakers and administrators. . . . 

Thus far General Eisenhower has not designated for 
important office any citizen who can be tightly defined as 
a doctrinaire. John Foster Dulles, who is to be Secretary 
of State, has spent his life in practical diplomacy and in 
that section of the legal profession where international 
questions are foremost. Wilson is an industrial engineer 
who successfully expanded an already great production 
unit and directed the manufacture of several competing 
types of automobiles under one corporate roof. Humphrey 
rebuilt and greatly enlarged a company engaged in heavy 
industry and found and developed a new source of essen- 
tial raw materials when the standard source was failing. 

The head of the Post Office Department will be a very 
successful business man in the highly competitive field 
of automotive sales, Arthur E. Summerfield. As three times 
Governor of Minnesota, and president of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Harold E. Stassen, who will direct foreign 
aid, has had unusual administrative experience and is a 
student at first-hand of the problem assigned to him. 
Governor Sherman Adams, who as “the Assistant to the 
President” may in effect be the most important adminis- 
trator in the new Government, was trained in business; so 
was Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, who will take charge of the 
social security agencies; and Herbert Brownell Jr., the 
incoming Attorney General, has practiced law extensively 
in the financial-industrial field. 

* 


Trees, like humans, to reach the highest 
heights, must first send down the 
deepest, greatest roots. 

* 


U.S. WAY IS BETTER 


In Britain, and in most other countries, birth is usually 
the sesame to high place in the world. In the United 
States it is, instead, intelligent hard work. Ponder this: Not 
a single scion of such mighty Americans of one, two or 
three generations ago as Vanderbilt, Gould, Hill, Hunting- 
ton, Carnegie, Schwab, Gary, Woolworth, Duke, Guggen- 
heim, McCormick, Rosenwald, Edison, Morgan, Stillman, 
Insull, Doherty, du Pont, Schiff, Baker, Eastman, Field, 
Bell, or Vail, in the financial-railway-industrial-commercial 
arenas, is shiningly at the top today. 

Nor does the offspring of any United States President cut 
any broad swath now. 

Perhaps the Rockefeller descendants should be cited as 
Savoring of exceptions when the unique record of Philan- 
thropist John D., Jr., and of his son Nelson are properly 
evaluated. Also, there is Henry Ford II. 

The outstanding truth is that at least ninety per cent of 
our most notable monumental enterprises are today headed 
by self-made men, born of humble rather than rich, in- 
fluential parents, men who started at or near the bottom 
of the ladder, and climbed by superior merit. Glance at only 

alf-a-dozen of our foremost organizations, General Motors, 
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A CUT IN DEFENSE SPENDING? 


There was considerable discussion during the campaign 
about the prospects of a substantial cutback in all defense 
spending. Economic forecasts for 1958 frequently mention 
the possibility of a dropping off in defense spending to- 
ward the end of the coming year. 

Increasing dangerous tensions in the international field, I 
believe, will virtually eliminate any sizable reduction in the 
billions now allocated for armaments. 

The Russians and Red China have made it quite clear 
that all the debate over a truce in Korea, with emphasis on 
the prisoner exchange, has no meaning. They are using the 
period of negotiation to build up immense strength. Mili- 
tary estimates indicate they now have more artillery on the 


_ scene than the United States forces, that their airpower 


based in Manchuria is formidable, that their manpower has 
been immensely swelled. Peace in Korea, apparently, would 
not serve their evil purposes. 

At the same time Red China’s forces, armed with modern 
Russian weapons, have substantially increased in Indo- 
China. There is every indication that the Communists in- 
tend to push the French into a few isolated ports on the 
coast. Both these maneuvers, Korea and Indo-China, seem 
part of a coordinated aggression. 

It is questionable how long the Mossadegh government 
in Iran can survive. The day they have no more funds to 
pay the Army, the government employees and non-working 
oil employees, the Reds will probably be able to stage a 
revolution. 

All these moves mean that we must continue to expand 
our airpower, our ability to deliver the A bomb and the 
Hydrogen bomb. We must stock more of the immensely ex- 
plosive hydrogen bomb. With international tension mount- 
ing, there can be no cutback. 

What Ike’s Administration and the Department of De- 
fense, under Charles Wilson, can do which will “save” bil- 
lions is to see that by sound procedures of coordination, 
purchase and manufacturing, we get far more for the dol- 
lars spent. This will mean much. 

But the dark clouds which are greeting the President- 
elect in Korea, Indo-China, Iran and elsewhere, give little 
prospect for a letup in total defense outlays in the now 
visible future.—-MALCOLM ForsEs. 





Standard Oil of New Jersey, Metropolitan Life Insurance, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, the du Pont business 
empire, United States Steel. What do you find? Not one 
is now piloted by a descendant of the founders! The same 
is true of our largest railroads, our biggest banks, and other 
fields. 

Does not the fact that inherent worth, rather than inher- 
itance, is responsible for scaling heights in America account 
largely for our international preeminence, our immeasurable 
outdistancing of all other countries, where blood is given 
precedence over brains? 

What a blessed privilege it is for American parents to 
bring up their children in this land of democracy! 

These observations were prompted by two very recent 
incidents: The elevation of Charles E. Wilson to the Cabi- 
net as Secretary of Defense, and of Clifford F. Hood as 
president of U. S. Steel, both of modest birth. 


* 
Before you can-score you must 
first have a goal. 
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PRESIDENT HARGROVE AND SECURITY ANALYSTS: he sells .. . 


TEXAS IN NEW ENGLAND 


WHEN THE Federal Power Commission 
handed down its unsummary summer 
decisions on the rate pleas of Northern 
Natural and Colorado Interstate Gas, 
heads shook forlornly throughout the 
industry. Also shaken was the long- 
established concept that regulated com- 
panies deserve a 6% return on invested 
capital. 

For the 14 years since the formation 
of the Federal Power Commission by 
Congress, the FPC had adhered to the 
principle of a fair rate of return on in- 
vestment. Any company that wished a 
higher rate on equity capital turned to 
the loan markets, jacked up the com- 
mon take with leverage. 

But in midstream, despite chairman 
Thomas C. Buchanan’s learned denials, 
the FPC changed course, switched to a 
cost-of-money rate base. On this prem- 
ise, the commission only allowed the 
two companies their average interest 
rates on borrowed money, the earnings- 
price ratio on equity capital. Since 
transmission stocks sold on the assump- 
tion of a 6% overall return and con- 
tinued future growth—consequently at 
a premium to book value—the new rate 
on invested capital was appreciably be- 
low the old level. In the case of North- 
ern Natural it was 5.5% — an 8.3% 
decrease. 


Lowered price boom... 


The ruling lowered the boom on in- 
vestors who had bought these premium- 
priced stocks and on companies which 
planned further expansion. With no 
advantages to borrowed money, finan- 


cing should lean toward equity money; 
and investors who gobbled up the many 
promising issues in the last five years 
should glower at their now tarnished 
growth luster. On the problem of the 
penalization of efficient managements 
with low interest charges, legalistic 
Tom Buchanan coughed, swallowed 
and asked for further questions. 


. . - lowered debt leverage 


The more the debt, the higher in- 
vestors have rated gas pipeline com- 
panies in the past. Over 1950-1951, for 
example, Mississippi River Fuel, with 
51.9% debt, averaged 145.9% of book 
value for the price of its common. 
Southern Natural, with 58% debt, aver- 
aged 168.4% of book value; and in- 
vestors paid 228.1% of book for Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission, boasting a 79.9% 
debt capitalization. With gassers oper- 
ating in a long-time sellers’ market with 
a cheap premium fuel, leverage repre- 
sented little risk. 

But now with a record $104 million 
in back rate cases pending, the FPC 
has the profit-pinched natural gas in- 
dustry jumping. If FPC continues its 
new policy, the companies are at the 
mercy of the market place. At the 
stocks’ currently declining valuation, 
price boosts must eventually follow. 
But the FPC applied a five-year aver- 
age earnings-price ratio to Northern 
Natural; and five-year averages rise 
slowly. And with an effective ceiling 
placed on growth, prying new financing 
dollars from investors will be like laying 
a straight pipe in a curved ditch. Over 
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the past two years, in contrast, natural 
gas companies have pumped over $2 
billion from these same pockets. 

Biggest single boost requested of the | 
FPC was Texas Eastern Transmissions 
$42 million filing. This, however, was 
request number one for a company that 
began operations in 1947. Villains be- 
hind the move are the increasing cost of 
gas, higher interest rates, blossomi 
taxes and the inflated cost of doing 
business. If the commission had OK’d 
none of the 37% hike, rising gas prices 
would have dropped the company’s 
present 2.6% return on investment to 
1.5% before the year was out, to a .6% 
loss in 1952. 

With demand for gas leaping ahead 
of supply, wellhead prices are steadily 
forging: upward. Where Texas Eastem 
paid on average 7.5c per thousand 
cubic feet at the well last year, new 
contracts are being made for 12.5c. 

Despite snide comments by FPC 
Chairman Buchanan on companies that 
anticipate the wolf instead of waiting 
for him to get inside, the commission 
finally came through with an interim 
$26.2 million hike effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1952. On the heels of the raise 
emerged the company’s third-quarter 
earnings—13c vs. 45c—which pointed 
up the pressing need for an increase. 

Prime pleader for Texas Eastern at 
FPC hearings was the big, balding 
company president Reginald H. Har 
grove, once described as the finest wit- 
ness in America. The gray-eyed 55 
year-old prexy cut his pipeline teeth 
in the best finishing school of them all, 
United Gas Corporation. After two 
years with predecessor companies, he 
hitched his line to United at its forma 
tion in 1930. There he passed 17 years 
VPing various divisions of the company. 

But in 1947, the Rice-educated en 
gineer side- boomed United to joi 
forces with three enterprising men: the 
late Wall Street oil and gas promotet, 
bejowled Holley Poe, and two of Hout 
ton’s oil, gas and construction titans, the 
Brown brothers of Brown and Root 
The object: Harold Ickes’ wartime pre 
ject, the Big and Little Inch Pipelines 


Reggie vs. Mr. Pipeline 


In Texas, the name “Reggie” alone is 
a kind of irresistible invitation to @ 
bloody nose, even outside the roug# 
and tumble pipeline business. But Har 
grove, whose belligerence tends mofe 
to the tart quip than the sharp rap of 
a fist, emerges despite his moniker # 
one of the shrewdest and toughest pipe 
liners of the bunch. 

When the government could not ut 
load the Inches for crude and product | 
lines, their original purpose, the 
were open for bids from gasliners. The 
obvious buyer was Mr. Pipeline his 
self, fast-moving hard-fighting Gardinet 
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Symonds of Tennessee Gas. Since War 
II Symonds had operated the lines, 
supplying gas to the fuel-hungry Appa- 
lachian market. But Poe, plus Herman 
and George Brown, topped Symonds’ 
bid by $20 million and for a cool $143 
million they swiped the Inches right 
out from under Symonds’ compressors. 

Hargrove was the man to operate 
and build up .the two lines’ capacities. 
The lines themselves originate in the 
heart of gasland and end in sitting-duck 
Appalachian and Eastern markets, At 
the end of a 63-mile gathering system, 
the Big Inch crept out of Longview, 
Texas and its 24-inch pipe trailed 1,339 
tortuous miles to Phoenixville, Pennsyl- 
vania, where lateral lines had carried 
crude to Philadelphia and Linden re- 
fineries. The 20-inch 1,476-mile-long 
Little Big Inch originated at the Gulf 
Coast, but paralleled its bigger running 
mate from Little Rock to Phoenixville. 

With a naked 140,000 MCF* daily 
capacity as a beginning, Texas Eastern 
went to work on the old oil pumping 
equipment. Instead of building stand- 
ard reciprocating compressors, to util- 
ize as much of the onetime government 
property as possible, the company 
pioneered and developed centrifugal 
compressors. Within a year, capacity 
was expanded over 200% to 483,000 
MCF per day, and by 1950, capacity 
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he won a hearty enmity 


had jumped to a daily 740,000 MCF. 

But despite the still-unsatisfied mar- 
kets on their lines, Hargrove and com- 
pany already had their eyes on one of 
the two big plums still awaiting trans- 
mission companies, The only sections 
of the country still completely without 
natural gas were the Pacific Northwest 
and New England. The latter was 


_—_—— 


*Thousand cubic feet. 
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the logical jump for Tennessee Eastern. 

To get there, TE needed more capa- 
city. But being a near-monopoly, TE, 
like all pipelines, is under government 
regulation. And no line can be built 
without the express authorization of the 
Federal Power Commission. 


New breed, natural breed 


Business under the government 
thumb has produced a new breed of 
entrepreneurs, men generally mild and 
relatively helpless against the coercion 
of the public-paid policy makers. The 
average utility or railroad man is an 
example. 

But the natural gas pipeliner is a 
rougher, tougher version. His personal 
independence and ability to play the 
game in the economic underbrush of 
government regulations makes all the 
difference. In their way, the newer pit- 
talls are every bit as perilous as the un- 
tamed jungle of laissez faire that char- 
acterized the oil business before Teddy 
Roosevelt began swinging his big stick. 

Pipeliners, suspicious by nature, are 
empire builders discontented with less 
than empires unbounded. Secure in 
their own marches, they covet their 
neighbor’s as their own, unhesitatingly 
steal a march when they can. 

The men who string the pipes that 
today thread 342,400 miles across the 
land are the closest approximations to 
the heavy-muscled, wildcatting gam- 
blers who pioneered the oil industry. 
Most of them are Texans fighting their 
own perpetual Alamos for the greater 
glory of gas. Occasionally their over- 
whelming feeling of injustice, their 
tempestuous tendency to seek revenge 
for injuries real or imagined, lands them 
in scraps that look like fist fights. But 
the most serious brawls are legal ones, 
and their most violent free-for-alls occur 
when they are out to swipe someone 
else’s supplies of pipe or manpower. 

There are many curious aspects to 
the natural gas transport business that 
make it in the latterday of free enter- 
prise one of the few remaining ex- 
amples of rugged individualism and 
entrepreneuring par excellence. One is 
that pipelines are strung on a compara- 
tive shoestring; very often 75% to 80% 
of working capital is borrowed. But 
entrepreneuring these days works with 
a difference from that of the old 
pioneering days: there are no squatter’s 
rights. You have to operate on a royal 
charter from Washington. Without it, 
there is no chance to build a line. With 
it, you have a neat, virtual guarantee 
of minimum profits. For what the Fed- 
eral Power Commission regulates, it 
also guarantees will be profitable and 
comparatively free from competition. 

Like Daniel, Hargrove entered the 
FPC den; and he went through like a 
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pig through a pipe. When he came out, 
his pudgy fingers clutched the author- 
ization for ‘a $114 million expansion 
program that would include a 791-mile 
30-inch line from Kosciusko, Missis- 
sippi, to a point near Connellsville, 
Pennsylvania, and a half interest in the 
largest storage area ever developed. In 
April, 1951 a big mucker nosed out a 
trench for the first 40-foot two-ton sec- 
tion of pipe; in August of this year the 
first gas flowed through the line. And 
overnight, company capacity jumped 
from 740,000 MCF to a daily 1,200,000 
MCF. 

Oakford Storage, jointly owned with 
New York State Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion, is a depleted gas field near Jean- 
ette, Pennsylvania. When the field is 
fully developed in 1956 or 1957, it will 
contain 105,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas, one-fifth its original content, and 
its two owners will tap 200,000,000 
cubic feet daily during peak demand 
periods. 

This storage project will help solve 
one of the most perplexing transmission 
problems—high residential space-heat- 
ing demand in winter and low demand 
in summer. Gas transmission companies 
have three types of customers: residen- 
tial, commercial (who use gas as a raw 
material), and industrial. The first two 
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TENNESSEE’S SYMONDS: 
he lost a couple of inches 


fork over top rates; but industrial cus- 
tomers, who receive gas on an interrup- 
tible basis at off-peak periods, pay only 
a fraction of the priority customers’ 
charges. Last year, for example, com- 
mercial customers paid on the average 
over twice the price of industrial 
buyers, residential consumers over three 
times the industrialist’s tab. 

With Oakford Storage, the lines will 
continue to operate at capacity in sum- 








mers, but instead of burning as boiler 
fuel, the gas will flow back under- 
ground. The following winter, TE will 
pipe it to gas utilities now bending 
under the clamor of hitherto-ignored 
natural gas customers. 

Grand object of this expansion pro- 
gram is the long-coveted New England 
market. As early as September, 1949, 
TE joined forces with New England 
Gas and Electric Association, Eastern 
Gas and Fuel Associates and Provi- 
dence Gas Company to form the Algon- 


quin Gas Transmission Company. Not 
only was TE to own 28% of + enaey 
stock, but was to supply all of Algon- 
quin’s gas needs. 

But TE was not the first to covet the 
rich, fuel-needy Northeast region. As 
early as 1946 banker Gardiner Sy- 
monds, acknowledged enfant terrible of 
the pipeliners, began casting straws to 
the wind. Although Symonds likes to 
make like a Texan, as most pipeliners 
are, he got into natural gas as a Pitts- 
burgh boy whose family migrated to 


Chicago. And he began his career a 
a banker, when, in 1930, he joined th 
Chicago Corporation. 


Chicago Texan 


Two things turned Banker Symonds 
eye to natural gas. One was its into 
duction into Chicago in 1931. The othe 
was many-interested Chicago Corpor. 
tion’s large gas holdings near Corpus 
Christi, Texas. By War II, Symonds had 
become president of Chicago Corpon. 
tion’s gas subsidiary, which, with a big 





NATURAL GAS LINEUP 


UNLIKE THE TEXAN who could not 
decide whether Texas dwarfs are the 
largest or smallest in the world, every 
pipeline system that snakes its way out 
of the Texas Panhandle or Golden Tri- 
angle is quite certain of its destiny in 
life—growth. If many-interested United 
Gas has remained a billion cubic feet a 
day ahead of its nearest rival, it is be- 
cause chief pumper Norris McGowen 
has continued to plunge his round steel 
40-foot lengths into the ground, air and 
under river, lake and gulf. And even 
these Herculean efforts leave United 
well down the line relative to its 
muscle-flexing competitors’ growth. 

While investors have eagerly sopped 
up Tennessee's innumerable flotations, 
even liberally price his stock at 13.7 
times 1951 earnings, their hearts belong 
to bulging owned reserves. On a per- 
share basis, best reserves accrue to Pan- 
handle Eastern stockholders, with $41 
worth of high-BTU fuel behind every 
share. And even with the stock well 
below its year’s high, the market still 
pays $23.76 for every dollar of 1951 
e . 
Rounding out the big three in in- 
vestor favor are Northern Natural and 
United, also with plentiful gaseous 
hydrocarbon under their leased acre- 
age. But the foresight that developed 
reserves for these companies also kept 
them at the top of the heap in other 
respects. To find out just how these 
three as well as the other natural gas 
companies stack up, Forses has piped 
their statistics into its fractionating 
tower and tested them according to (1) 
asset growth, (2) current ratio, (3) 
net income on book value, (4) pretax 
profit on revenues and (5) dividend 
payout. 

As in reserves and investor favor, first 
out of the column is Panhandle Eastern. 
Born in the unhappy year of 1929, PE 
continued to operate as if the “new 
era” never ended. If its 68.8% asset 
growth since 1947 is well down the 
list, year in and year out the company 
steadily expanded its revenues and 
earnings base. While it grew, PE re- 
mained in the forefront of transmission 


technology and has consistently carried 
the industry's standard on the legal 
battlefield. 

Panhandle’s greatest legal victory 
occurred in 1948 before the Supreme 
Court when PE clipped the nails of the 
FPC. The question involved the trans- 
fer of gas leaseholds to another com- 
pany, in this case to subsidiary Hugoton 
Production. The court ruled that there 
are a few restrictions on the power of 
the commission, and this is one of them. 
A company can do what it pleases with 
its leases. Hugoton received the leases; 
and in 1949 PE stockholders received 
all the common stock of Hugoton on a 
one-for-two basis. Today with Hugoton 
already several points above PE’s 1949 
high, stockholders would enjoy at least 
a 50% profit even if PE stock itself had 
not doubled. 

The court decision considerably 
strengthens PE’s present position, as 
well as that of other companies like 
Northern Natural. The FPC continues 
to value the companies’ reserves at cost; 
and cost is only a fraction of their going 
market value. The policy could precipi- 
tate more stockholder bonanzas. 

While PE’s growth has been more 


deliberate than that of others, by all 
other criteria the company is at or near 
the top. PE has boasted by far the 
strongest current ratio, and its hefty 
17.4% net income on book value and 
33.2% pretax profit margin take second 
honors. Company slips to fourth in div. 
idend payout, but stockholders wil 
pocket a 50c extra and a 24% stock divi- 
dend come December 15. Neither was 
paid last year. 

With no one outfit a natural standout 
for second place, Northern Natura 
pulls up behind PE. Third with 131.8 
in the growth marathon, the company 
is even now fighting for approval of 
another $70 million expansion program 
that will boost capacity by 300,000,000 
cubic feet a day. While Northern places 
third and fourth in dividend payout and 
pretax profit margins, a low debt ratio 
(for the natural-gas industry) has kept 
income on book value down to 12.4% 
about the industry's average. * 

As with many rapid expanders, cut 
rent assets barely managed to keep up 
with current liabilities. In fact, asset 
growth and current ratios generally rm 
in inverse ratio—one reason ForsEs it- 
cludes both criteria. 





Asset 
Growth 


68.3% 
131.8 


Panhandle Eastern 
Northern Natural Gas 
United Gas 

Pacific Lighting ; 
Lone Star Gas 65.1 
Peoples’ Gas, Light & Coke 109.6 
Tennessee Gas Transmission 234.9 
Columbia Gas System 
Oklahoma Natural Gas 
American Natural Gas 
Southern Natural Gas 
Brooklyn Union Gas 

El Paso Natural Gas 
Laclede Gas Co. ......... 
Consolidated Natural Gas. . 
Texas Eastern Transmission . 
Texas Gas Transmission} . . . 


125.9 
50.6 





I. NATURAL GAS LINEUP, 1947-51 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance fof 
5 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 
*Based on 1950-51. **Estimated. +Based on 1948-51. 


Current Net Income 
Assets te on 
Liabilities Book Value 
2.8 17.4% 
1.25 12.4 
1.660 11.0 
0.81 10.3 
1.92 14.6 
1.664 8.8 
0.4°. 18.4 
1.88 8.6 
0.79 16.9 
2.1 6.1 14.9 60.2 
0.7° 14.3 29.2°° 57.4 
1.29 5.0 9.6 58.2 
1.28 18.8 26.0 49.4 
1.1 12.2 21.1 258 
2.0 76 20.2 46.6 
1.0 15.0 18.3 18.2 
1.30 12.8 22.1 om 


Pretax 
Profit on 
Revenues 


83.2% 
29.5 69.6 
24.2 62.4 
17.8 71.7 
32.6 59.2 
20.0 59.1 
33.6 67.5 
16.8 70.4 
27.0 476 


Dividend 
Payout 


68.0% 
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hunk of RFC credit and a spate of neat 
emergency priorities, built the line from 
Corpus Christi to Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. When Chicago Corporation sold 
its interest in Tennessee Gas, Symonds 
stuck with the transmission business. 
Symonds is no man to share anything 
with anybody. In 1949, like TE, he set 
up a company — Northeastern Gas 
Transmission Company—to operate in 
New England. Northeastern was a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Tennessee 
and Symonds was determined to ac- 


quire the entire New England market, 
if for no other reason than that the Poe- 
Brown syndicate had copped his Inches. 
Symonds, no mean derider of the grand 
steal himself, had nursed his resentment 
ever since. 

With Texan orneriness, Chicago-bred 
Symonds continued to operate the 
Inches until the last moment, would not 
even allow TE men to set foot on the 
properties until TE took them over 
May 1, 1947. Symonds makes no bones 
about his idea that TE from the begin- 


ning has been poaching on his private 
preserve—nor about his intention to 
make it as tough as he can for TE to 
stick its straw into the lush New Eng- 
land market. 

Symonds got into New England with 
Northeastern first, actually had his pipe 
laid and sending gas while Texas East- 
ern was still dickering for a market 
with the FPC. It seemed that he would 
succeed in freezing out Texas Eastern 
entirely. But despite the phalanx of 
professional pressure boys he mustered 





Barely nosed out of second position, 
Tennessee Gas’ Gardiner Symonds 
gummed up his line with a fractional .4 
to 1 current ratio which leaves him at the 
bottom of the bankers’ heap. One notch 
up the current ratio ladder would have 
put him in a dead heat with Northern— 
fifth spot or better, at the top of the 
whole works—the only place Symonds 
admits exists. Growth, with 234.9%, was 
a walk-away or sprint, depending on 
one’s outlook. And with over a third of 
every revenue dollar representing the 
stockholders’ and Uncle Sam’s com- 
bined share, Tennessee’s 33.6% pretax 
profit is fattest of all. 

Only company to stay within a 
stone’s throw of Tennessee’s growth is 
El Paso. Long a one-horse Texas and 
Arizona affair, El] Paso suddenly found 
itself in the position of Baron Rothschild 
after the Franco-Prussian War. An 
acquaintance of the Baron asked him 
what he was buying. “Rente!”*® replied 
the Baron, “But blood is running in the 
streets of Paris,” protested his friend. 


_— 


*French national debt. 


“If blood weren’t running in the streets 
of Paris,” explained the astute Baron, 
“Rente would not be selling where 
it is.” , 

Blood was not running in the streets 
of California, but neither was natural 
gas—at least not enough of it. A boom- 
ing population and its attendant indus- 
try combined with inadequate local 
natural gas reserves to create a serious 
shortage of the fuel. El Paso rushed to 
the breach with a line from Texas 
across New Mexico and Arizona to the 
California border. From War II to 
1952, the company increased its capa- 
city from 150,000 MCF a day to l,- 
000,000. From 1947 through 1951, 
assets increased 207.2%, as EP filled the 
needs of such old-line companies as 
Pacific Lighting and Pacific Gas and 
Electric. 

Operating on a very thin margin of 
equity money, EP managed an 18.8% 
annual return on its book value, despite 
a good but not exceptional 26% pretax 
profit margin. Only its skimpy 49.4% 
dividend payout kept the company be- 
hind Tennessee in the final tabulation. 





Consolidated Natural Gas.. 9 8 
Texas Eastern Transmission noe 13 
exas Gas Transmission.... 15 8 
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Current 

Assets 

Asset _to Lia- 

Growth bilities 
Panhandle Eastern ....... 1l 1 
Northern Natural Gas ..... 8 11 
wed Gas 6... ew OAc 14 7 
Pacific Lighting .......... 7 -14 
Lone Star Gas ........... 18 4 
Peoples’ Gas, Light & Coke 5 6 
Tennessee Gas. Transmission 1 17 
Columbia Gas System... .. 6 5 
Oklahoma Natural Gas.... 16 15 
American Natural Gas .... 10 2 
Southern Natural Gas..... 8 16 
Brooklyn Union Gas...... 17 9 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 2 10 
Laclede Gas Co. ......... 12 12 


Il. NATURAL GAS RANKING, BASED ON 1947-51 


Netin- Pretax Divi- Price 
come on Profiton dend_ per $i of Com posite 
Book Val. Revenues Payout Earnings anking 
2 2 4 23.76 - 1 
9 4 8 22.62 2 
ll 8 6 16.59 8 (tie) 
12 14 1 15.22 10 
5 8 8 14.56 5 
13 12 9 14.36 7 
7 1 5 18.65 8 
14 15 2 12.85 6 
3 6 18 11.78 14 
16 16 7 11.63 12 
6 5 ll 1141 8 (tie) 
17 17 10 11.12 17 
1 7 12 9.95 
10 10 15 9.83 16 
15 11 14 9.44 13 
4 18 16 9.07 ll 
8 9 17 8.83 15 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures in 
corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price-earnings as reported 
or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns to arrive at 
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With a better pretax profit margin, 
current ratio and dividend payout, 
slower-growing Lone Star pulls up one 
notch behind El Paso. At this point, 
the men separate frem the boys, no 
other company showing more than one 
strong point. 

Columbia and Pacific Lighting find 
their strength in their dividend gen- 
erosity. Both companies have experi- 
enced rate woes, Columbia with the 
FPC and Pacific Lighting with the no- 
toriously tight-fisted California Public 
Utilities Commission. Typical of the 
two companies is the statement of 
Columbia chairman Stuart M. Crocker, 
commenting on regulatory lag and the 
bare dividend coverage: “The Directors 
believed that fairness to those who 
have invested their funds in the Cor- 
poration’s common stock requires that 
every effort be made to maintain their 
annual dividends without reduction.” 

Conservatively-financed Oklahoma 
Natural, which confines operations to 
its name state, manages a surprising 
third place in the important net in- 
come on book value. And the overly- 
conservative former Standard of Jersey 
subsidiary, Consolidated Natural Gas, 
scrapes a third place in the not-so-im- 
portant current ratio. Even here Ameri- 
can Natural squeaks past by a hair, 
and American is far more liberal in 
payout. 

Peoples Gas and Southern Natural, 
in seventh and eighth places, respec- 
tively, run a middling course through- 
out. Peoples’ new Texas Illinois line 
pushes it to fifth on the growth side 
while Southern takes the same rating 
with its profit margin. Southern’s most 
remarkable feat during this period was 
its distribution of $67.5 million South- 
ern Production to stockholders. 

Far to the bottom of the list are 
Laclede, which pumps the airy fuel to 
St. Louis inhabitants, and Brooklyn 
Union, which pushes gas to the follow- 
ers of Dem Bums. Both companies il- 
lustrate the point that the first two 
steps in the gas business, producing 
and wholesaling, are more profitable 
than the last, distribution to con- 
sumers. 
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GAS PIPELINES ON THE NEW YORK APPROACHES: 


to the amazement of the Marquis, dinner at the hotel was cooked over natural gas 


in Washington to push his case, the 
Brown-Hargrove group again scurried 
out of Commission hearings with what 
they wanted—the rights to distribute in 
New England’s fattest market: indus- 
trial Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
eastern Massachusetts, including the 
biggest single plum of them all, Boston. 
Once more Symonds, far the more ag- 
gressive operator, was unable to press 
home the advantage he has traditionally 
held vis-a-vis Texas Eastern. 

Determined at least to strike out 
swinging, Symonds turned to the courts. 
Although long ready to send gas to all 
New England, he claims he was stalled 
while TE caught up. He adds that 
Algonquin paid too much for its line— 
money that consumers will have to 
cough up—that he could have done it 
more cheaply. When the Supreme 
Court refused to review a lower court’s 
ruling, the case fell back in the lap of 
the FPC. But with Algonquin ready to 
carry gas, Symonds has a tough reality 
to wrestle. 

An even more rugged problem for 
TE than Symonds is the acquisition of 
further reserves, either controlled or 
owned. So far, all of TE’s gas has 
flowed from long-term purchase con- 
tracts. But such contracts are increas- 
ingly hard to come by. Oil companies, 
which own most of the known gas re- 
serves in this country, have already 
contracted to sell most of the gas they 
intend to sell at current artificially low 
prices. Natural gas, a premium fuel, is 
still generally cheaper per BTU than 
either coal or fuel oil. Consequently the 
petroleum industry is sure that higher 
prices are only a matter of time. Since 
only a third of the gas produced is 
casinghead gas, the oil companies can 
generally decide when and how much 
to withdraw. 

This tight supply situation has been 
a fairly sudden development. In 1920, 


natural gas supplied only 4% of U. S. 
energy requirements. Thirty years later, 
natural gas was filling 19% of a sharply 
increased demand, and today it pushes 
25%. Net production of this fuel has 
risen 222% in the last 15 years (see 
graph). This pell-mell growth is pri- 
marily due to the development of a 
long-distance pipeline system. In the 
last five years alone, the industry has 
plowed nearly $3 billion into lines 
which now extend 342,400 miles. 

Still, last year, only 31% of utility 
sales flowed to residential customers 
and 9% to commercial users. The big- 
gest customer is industry. Over 80% of 
copper production depends on natural 
gas; and potash, important to fertilizer, 
is 95% dependent. Synthetic rubber, 
glass, ceramics only begin the list of 
some 1,600 processes that get heat 
from a natural gas flame. 


The gas isn’t new... 


Yet, gas from the fields is an old 
business, as old as the Chinese whose 
bamboo pipelines thirty centuries ago 
fed salt-evaporating processes in Szech- 
wan Province. But not until the early 
30s did the gas Cinderella find her 
slipper in the U. S.—although where 
locally available, natural gas had been 
used for heating and cooking since 
Washington’s day. The first American 
natural gas well was drilled in 1827 
near Fredonia, New York. Drilled to 
the depth of 27 feet, it was “capped” 
with a large tin barrel to maintain 
pressure. Thus when the peripatetic 
Marquis de Lafayette visited Fredonia 
four years later on his decade-long 
American sojourn, he expressed amaze- 
ment that the town was lighted with 
natural gas and that his dinner was 
cooked over gas at the hotel. 

Natural gas developed to a minor 
extent in the oil rush that followed the 
discovery in western Pennsylvania in 
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1859. But the use was small. Most of 
the gas was piped away from the ail 
wells and burned to get rid of it. Later 
when the Southwest Texas fields came 
in, this flaring of natural gas became 
so prevalent that Texas and other nat- 
ural gas states finally became 9 
alarmed as to pass laws prohibiting the 
practice (see Forses, April 15, 1952, 
p. 34). 


Natural gas development waited on 


the long-distance pipelines which would 
bring it to market. The first, built in 
1870, was made of eight-inch holes 
bored in white pine logs. It cost about 
$1.5 million, and carried natural gas 
25 miles from West Bloomfield to 
Rochester, New York. Within a few 
years, the project was given up as 4 
failure. Welded steel pipe was not then 
known, and on its use turned the pos 
sibility of great transcontinental” sys- 
tems. By 1900, natural gas had been 
discovered in 17 states, but the total 
production that year was sold for less 


than $25 million. Pennsylvania then 


was the No. 1 natural gas producing 
state. 


.  » but the pipe is 


Long-distance natural gas transmis- 
sion lines got their real start in 1925, 
when seamless electrically welded pipe 
became available to the industry. By 
1931, gas was reaching Chicago 
through a thousand-mile long, 24” 
welded steel line constructed by the 
Natural Gas Pipe Line Company o 


America from the Texas Panhandle. 


That same year the Panhandle Eastem 


pipeline from the Hugoton field in Kan | 
sas and Texas was completed to Rock | 


ville, Indiana. Through this line, the 
first Texas gas was brought to eastem 
markets. Cost in those days was $41; 
350 per mile. (Today’s cost: n 
$150,000 per mile.) 

Except for prodigously-expansive B 
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Paso, none of the major lines do their 
own construction work. Because of 
the expensive specialized equipment 
needed, the transmission companies 
prefer to contract the work out, often 
have half-a-dozen or more construction 
outfits laying one major line. 

Since the heaviest work on a pipe- 
line is the laying of the line, most trans- 
mission employees are in the skilled 
categories, and even these are limited 
in number. Texas Eastern, for example, 
has 1,616 employees, 698 in the main 
offices and 918 strung out among the 
five regional offices and many com- 
pressor stations. One reason for natural 
gas popularity among investors is the 
low labor cost. In the case of TE, 
there is over $200,000 invested for 
cvery employee. In addition, the above- 
average level of TE’s well-paid em- 


NET PRODUCTION 
(IN MILLIONS OF CUBIC FEET) 
8,000,000 
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simple: the 1,265-mile line from Texas 
to West Virginia built by the Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Company at a cost 
of $54 million. Defense planners 
wanted to augment the natural gas sup- 
ply in the highly industrialized Appa- 
lachian area. 

Despite this increasing drain, proven 
gas reserves rose year by year until they 
now total 193.8 trillion cubic feet, a 
23.4-year supply at the present 8.3 tril- 
lion cubic foot annual production rate. 
Last year alone proven reserves in- 
creased 8.2 trillion cubic feet and ge- 
ologists now estimate the ultimate 
reserves of this country at 500 trillion 
cubic feet. 

Yet transmission companies are find- 
ing gas contracts harder and harder to 
come by. Last year, for example, North- 
ern Natural sewed up the last remain- 
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THIS ECONOMIST-CONFOUNDING CHART shows how the price of natural 
gas (black line) has gone up with increased production (pipelike line), giving the 
lie to an old saw about supply and demand 


ployees keeps them independent non- 
union men. 

Even the old foot-wearying task of 
line walking has gone by the boards. 
Today the job is done by flying patrols 
which check every foot of line at least 
once a week. Discoloration of the 
ground and foliage reveals leaks to the 
sharp-eyed observers. In addition, spe- 
cial crews with electronic devices pe- 
riodically check the line for thickness, 
corrosion, and electrical disturbances in 
the ground. 

Conversion of Chicago, Minneapolis 
and Detroit to natural. gas still left the 
mammoth metropolitan markets of the 
East Coast unsupplied except from in- 
adequate local sources. 


Give them an inch... 


The greatest boost to eastern natural 
8as opportunities came from an unex- 
pected direction. In the midst of war- 
time 1942, the U. S. built the $78.5 
million Big Inch Line and the next 
year followed the $67.3 million Little 
Big Inch, The government also encour- 
aged a natural gas project pure and 
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ing available gas from the prolific 
Hugoton Gas field. Companies must 
now go farther afield for new supplies. 

TE, for one, has recently initiated 
an action to increase its flow. The com- 
pany once more turned to FPC Poohbah 
Buchanan for a permit to construct a 
815-mile 24-inch line from Provident 
City, Texas to Castor, Louisiana. The 
check will run some $23 million. 
Through the line the company could 
run 140,000 MCF per day, of which 
100,000 MCF is contracted for with 
Wilcox Trend Gathering System. But 
all agreements call for FPC approval. 

Of greater potential importance for 
TE is its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Texas Eastern Production Corporation, 
formed in 1950 “to explore for and 
produce oil and gas in order to aug- 
ment the gas reserves and supply of 
the transmission corporation and con- 
tribute to earnings by production of oil 
and gas.” For investors, TE Production 
brings visions of a big dividend similar 
to the spin-off of Hugoton Production 
(now bid 42%) by Panhandle Eastern. 

But even without a distribution of 
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the subsidiary, stockholders could bene- 
fit handsomely. Of the three sides of 
the natural. gas business—production, 
wholesaling and retailing—only produc- 
tion is free from regulation. And the 
FPC controls production, too, when it is 
done by the same company that trans- 
mits the gas. In the case of TE, it is 
not the transmission company but a 
production subsidiary which is doing 
the looking. 


The profit’s where you find it 

TE Production has already bought 
leases in West Texas as well as some 
partially developed gas properties from 
Delhi. This gas the company plans to 
sell to Wilcox and Wilcox back to the 
parent itself. But the real profit from 
TEP must stem from its own explora- 
tion program. The company’s first gas- 
distillate producer blew in this year; 
but the ultimate success of the pro- 
gram, as in any wildcatting operation, 
must depend on the shrewdness and 
savvy of its personnel plus a liberal 
sprinkling of luck. 

Savvy or luck, per share earnings 
rose 56% from 1948, TE’s first full year 
of operations, to 1951 when the com- 
pany netted $1.75. In contrast, rival 
Tennessee Gas hiked net 85.2% over the 
same period. And despite a subpar 5.3% 
return on invested capital, TE still man- 
aged a 15.9% return on average 1951 
common book value, Leverage turned 
the trick of this performance, 50% 
above industry average. At 1951’s end, 
borrowings represented 75.4% of capi- 
talization, but the issuance of both com- 
mon and preferred stock during 1952 
has lowered the figure to 65.7%—still 
well over the industry's 54.8%, but 
slightly below Tennessee's 68.8%. 

TE’s 25c quarterly dividend repre- 
sents 57.1% of available earnings, about 
average for the industry. But again 
Tennessee Gas outstripped TE with its 
liberal 85.9% payout. 

Last year the company was able to 
carry only 16.4c out of every revenue 
dollar down to net, against a 22.9c 
average over its five-year history. Ten- 
nessee pocketed 25.1c in 1951; the in- 
dustry 21.3c. Cost of gas was TE’s big 
stumbling block. The fuel burned up 
43.4c of every dollar the company re- 
ceived, in contrast with $2.8c for the 
industry and 26.3c for Tennessee. 

With more controllable operating and 
maintenance expenses, TE did better, 
paid out 20.9% of revenue—still above 
the industry's 19.5% and Tennessee’s 
17.5%. But TE has begun to put a 
firmer hand on expenses. The company 
has reduced its operating expense ratio 
to 23.4% from. 1949’s 27.3% 

Like Pallas Athene, TE sprang forth 
full blown. And like Athene, it has 
battled in shining armor. While no 
































































Gorgon’s head is affixed to its shield, 
the company has twice given long- 
memoried Gardiner Symonds scalpings 
he will not soon forget. 

Since the five-year-old $400 million 
company is one of the babies of the 
industry, its figures are not strictly com- 
parable to those of other companies. 
As would be expected, TE’s capacity 
has grown faster than the industry’s. 
But since TE took over used equipment 
constructed for a different purpose, and 
since the company cannot benefit from 
old low-cost gas purchase contracts, its 
expenses also run higher. Earnings for 
regulated monopolies are never strictly 
comparable. When the final story of 
any of these companies is one day writ- 
ten, pipelines to Washington will figure 
just as importantly as those from the 
Texas fields. 


FLY PAPER 


Two LITTLE carriers aiming to become 
one big airline hopped the first paper 
hurdle smoothly last month. A Civil 
Aeronautics Board examiner recom- 
mended merger for $16.8 million Delta 
and $11.4 million Chicago & Southern 
Airlines. Proposed in April, the plan 
calls for Delta’s President C. E. Wool- 
man to hand C&S owners $10 million 
of 54% debentures, equivalent to one 
share for 1.78 C&S shares. Welding the 
lines will join C&S’s 2,820 domestic 
route miles to Delta’s 3,654. The 
smaller flier’s 3,034-mile route from 
Houston to Venezuela and Puerto Rico 
will get separate consideration, requires 
separate Presidential red tapery for 
change of ownership. If the full CAB 
says yes (and overrules objections of 
big competitor Eastern Air Lines), 
stockholders will get a chance to vote 
on the scheme. 


SOUNDING BRASS 


On the same day last month, top 
brass of two big metal fabricators 
sounded off in different cities. In Man- 
hattan, $64.3 million Revere Copper 
& Brass Chairman James J. Russell 
urged copper price decontrol as the 
only solution for the “unhealthy situa- 
tion” which hefped tamp his nine- 
month sales to $182.1 million vs. 
$135.8 million in 1951. 

Because of OPS pricing (24%c for 
domestic copper, 36%c for foreign), 
Revere claims to have absorbed about 
lc a pound on all new refined red 
metal bought since July. Net per share 
tumbled from $3.89 to $3.72, kicked 
lower by strikes in three of Russell’s 
11 divisions from early June to August. 
But neither pricing nor picketing 
stopped Revere from driving pretax 
profits from 11.8% in 1951's three quar- 
ters to 12.02% this year. 


In Philadelphia, with far more broth- 
erly love, genial Herman Steinkraus, 
topman at $48.6 million Bridgeport 
Brass, had no complaints. Although his 
pretax profits for the period had sim- 
mered to 8.69% on sales from last year’s 
9.98%, October sales, he beamed, were 
“biggest in history.” In 1952’s first nine 
months, revenues soared $19 million to 
$93.5 million, per share net from $2.84 
to $2.86. Characteristically optimistic, 
Steinkraus predicted domestic copper’s 
decontrol “within six months,” and 
$125 million sales for his company this 
year. Last year’s record was $102 mil- 
lion. 

While strikes plagued competitors 
(CIO workers shut down $91.6 mil- 
lion Scovill Manufacturing Company's 
Waterbury plant for four months this 
year), BB “has never lost an hour due 
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REVERE’S RUSSELL: “unhealthy” 


to a strike.” Industry, said he, “has 
much to learn about human relations,” 
and most union contract provisions 
represent efforts to rectify management 
errors in employee handling. The union 
movement, insisted the Connecticut 
Yankee, “would not be where it is to- 
day but for the mistakes of manage- 
ment.” 


POINT COUNTER POINT 


WEN Wilson-Jones Company stock- 
holders gathered in Boston last month, 
a hyphen brought the meeting to a 
period, but not before one owner un- 
derscored a note on investor respon- 
sibility. 

At first the problem seemed simple. 
For years the $10.5 million firm peddled 
unhyphenated Wilson Jones office sup- 
plies, called for owners to make the 
corporate name conform to the trade 
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name. To delete the hyphen required 
two-thirds approval from commo 
holders. 

When it looked like too few proxies 
would be cast, directors dashed for the 
telephone to apostrophize Manhattap 
investor Louis W. Abrons, sa big. 
gest owner, who did not vote his 20, 
000 shares. Abrons’ exclamation: “ 
never gave a proxy to anyone.” 

The name proposal failed by 19,00 
votes. 

Abrons, a director of Eastern Cor 
poration, Beaunit Mills and a host of 
lesser companies, was amused when his 
statement punctuated the news. Th 
point he wanted to make, said he in 
New York, was that voting stock isa 
“serious responsibility.” 

“I regard a proxy as a vote of ap 
proval of and confidence in a corpore- 
tion’s management. If I cannot be pres 
ent to vote my own shares, no one els 
is going to do it for me.” 

Admitting he is willing to erase the 
hyphen from W-J’s name, he did not 
approve, said he, of the board of di 
rectors, at least not enough to let it 
speak for him even in that matter. 

Abrons did not spell out his disap 
proval, but one reason could be the 
firm’s 1952 performance. While fiscd 
year sales slid from 1951’s $17.2 mil 
lion to $15.9 million, pretax profit 
plummeted to 6% from 13.3%. As $1.3 
per share earnings vs. $2.46 a year ago 
were announced, WL] hovered at 18%, 
% above its year's low. 


MID-SOUTH ON TEXAS 


Wa. StrrEET rumors seldom mater 
alize. When they do, the final materia 
ization is often barely recognizable. 4 
case in point is Texas Pacific Coal ani 
Oil Company. For several weeks, stret 
board rooms buzzed with the purchas 
of crude-rich Tessie by cash-rich Mit 
Continent Petroleum. It was a na 
M-C produces only 36.5% of the crud? 
for its refinery runs. And with a mouh 
tainous $60 million working capital, 
company’s treasury alone could almé 
purchase small aggressive TP. e 
When the news broke, however, @ 
would-be buyer was not Mid-Contif 
but a company that barely bud 
$67.5 million on its entire balam 
sheet, a mere sprout of a company 0 


already had little but production @° 


reserves. Southern Production was one 
ing TP stockholders $45 a share # 
their company—roundly an $80 mii® 
check. i 
SP’s move was its second muscle ## 
in two years. In 1950 the ten-year® 
company shelled out $40 million ™ 
Danciger Oil and Refining Compal} 
And since SP’s spin-off by Southet 
Natural Gas in 1947, the com 
progress has been just short of 
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tional. From a 29c ‘net per share in 


1947, earnings catapulted to $1.97 last 
year and are doing still better in 1952. 

Stockholders who bought SP at its 
3% low in ’47 have ridden an almost 
1,000% market rise at the current 32 
bid. Investors are not snapping at the 
$7.86 book value but rather the 50- 
million-barrel crude reserve and 1,300,- 
000,000,000 feet of gas the company 
owns. Even after $47 million debt, 
every share represents $24 worth of 
assets in the ground. In addition, buyers 
are gambling on leases that extend from 
Texas to Saskatchewan. 

But whether SP would get TP was 
highly problematical. The $45 per share 
offer was just good enough to be en- 
ticing. Before Southern’s bid, Tessie 
stock struggled along at 36%, near its 
low for the year. But in both ’51 and 
52, the stock had exceeded 45. Like 
SP, TP’s low $19.85 book value was 
only a beginning. The company’s strong 
eaming power was bolstered by re- 
serves worth $48 per share. 

When TP’s board met last week, 
chairman Herbert Breedlove Fuqua 
squashed the rumor apparently beyond 
hope of revival. “The offer,” harrumphed 
he, “would not command the affirma- 
tive approval of 80% of the stock neces- 
sary to consummate the transaction. 
... In other words, no dice—unless, 
possibly Mid-Continent came up with a 
better shake, 


BEAR ON BULLS 


From A celluloid shandygaff of Burt 
Lancaster's acrobatics, Loretta Young’s 
heartflutters and Frederic March’s 
gravities, Columbia Pictures last year 
distilled its best gross ever: $59 mil- 
lion, up from $55.4 million. But bald- 
pated president Harry Cohn grimaced 
over his second-worst net in eleven 
years—$802,872, down from $1.5 mil- 
lion. Reason: “more important pictures,” 
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three of which “unfortunately didn’t 
make out.” 
“More important pictures,” lectures 


lank VP-treasurer Abe Schneider, 
“more often, but not necessarily are 
more expensive ones.” Mostly for such 
finer films, Schneider laid out $37.8 
million in the fiscal year ended June 
380. This was $2.7 million more than 
the $35.1 million he unsocked the year 
before, and flattened net correspond- 
ingly. A pay boost for studio workers 
also got in its licks. According to 
Schneider’s annual report, out last 
month, “grips” and other craft workers 
pocketed $1.4 million more. General, 
selling and administrative expenses 
bounded to $18.1 million, up almost 
$2 million. To rattle the curse off swol- 
len operating tabs he has only one 
solution: “more quality pictures that 
have a chance to play the top of the 
bill and make more money. . .” 

The top-billed, bottom-box-office 
trio® ‘of fiscal 51 probably cost a mini- 
mum of $4.5 million, plus “about 25%” 
of studio overhead. When they went 
down, says Schneider, “it was like Ruth, 
Gehrig and Fox striking out.” 

What whiffed them may have been 
an American Legion slider—“a boycott 
by the . . . Legion,” because of “leftist” 
leanings of talent who worked the pic- 
tures. “Three million people,” grunts 
Schneider, “is a lot of people.” The 
“talent” was Judy Holliday (star of 
“Marrying Kind”) and the producers 
of “Bulls” and “Hero.” Schneider has 
dropped the producers “at the cost of 
a considerable sum,” will stick with 
Judy, who holds a one-picture-a-year 
contract. Judy put in a command per- 
formance: before the Senate Internal 





*The three: Saturday’s Hero (“the truth 
about the ‘kept men’ of college football” ); 
The Marrying Kind, with Judy (“Born 
Yesterday”) Holliday; and The Brave 
Bulls. 


Wide World 
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Wide World 


Security Subcommittee, pleaded “stu- 
pidity” for her support of front outfits. 

Though Judy’s born-yesterday “stu- 
pidity” may have punched holes in 
Schneider’s net, he snaps: “you've got 
to look at the averages. . . some years 
we do very well. . . others not too 
good. . . you've got to look at the aver- 
ages.” Over the decade 1942-51, the 
averages show that Columbia ranks 
third in the industry for overall fiscal 
superiority. Net return on book value 
is flicker factories’ best (33.4% vs. 
second-ranking Twentieth Century’s 
15.9%), but pretax profit margin is 
poor (8.9% vs. Warner's 16.5%) and 
payout worse (16.2%).' Explains 
Schneider: “we have no other invest- 
ment, have never owned theatres. . . 
we have to keep the money in the 
business.” 

To pump a little life into his anemic 
payout, Schneider in fiscal 51 doled 
out a 24% stock dividend, did just the 
same this year. Says he: “I think it’s 
a good idea. You've sold the big stock- 
holder. . . he gets another piece of 
paper and the small stockholder can 
sell his if he wants to. . .” Columbia 
officers and directors as a group clutch 
27% of 672,183 common shares. out- 
standing. Total authorized common is 
1,000,000. 

Though stock dividends rate Schnei- 
der’s approving nod, in retrospect the 
motifs of his three fiascos seem good 
not af all. Recalls he: “We had con- 
siderable discussion pro and con over 
them. Some of us thought. . . ‘Brave 
Bulls’. . . Americans don’t think bull 
fighting is the thing. . . ‘Hero’ had so- 
cial conflict but it’s a football picture. 
No foreign market at all; the Brit- 
ish don’t even understand football.” 
Though he is bullish for this year 
(“we've got good pictures coming up 
. . . Rita Hayworth and ‘Salome’ with 
the dance of the seven veils and all 








Wide World 
LANCASTER: 


despite a stupidity plea and a box-office egg, Judy will stick 
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the excitement attendant thereto”) on 
bulls generally, Schneider is bearish, 
snorts: “I can assure you we will not 
make another. . . bull fighting picture 
for a long, long time to come.” 


PICKPOCKETS 


Last MONTH at a luncheon of New 
York security analysts, money talked. 
It appeared in the form of Franz Pick, 
publisher of the last word in currency, 
“Pick’s World Currency Report.” Pick- 
(wickian?) attitudes combine some- 
what the qualities of Jane Austin’s cir- 
cumscribed world and Herbert Spen- 
cer’s concept of tragedy: a noble and 
beautiful theory punctured by a mean 
little fact. The theory, for Pick, is 
money; the fact, inflation. 

In eloquent and picturesque phrases 
Mr. Pick attacked the degradation of 
inflation, even more the immorality of 
analysts who study corporations in 
terms of unfixed dollars: “I cannot 
understand how you can do precision 
work with rubber tools or build finan- 
cial opinions and constructions on the 
quicksands of the most tragic inflation 
of the richest and most powerful coun- 
try of the world.” 

Pick is shocked by our era of nega- 
tive interest rates: $1,000 invested in 
1940 at 34% compound interest has 
“grown” to $765. And woe to the 
holder of ABC Corporation (American 
Telephone*). His $9 dividend has 
shrunk to $4.75. 

Governments, intimates he, have 
thrown spitballs past its public batters: 
“JT do not want you to consult the books 
of ethics which St. Thomas Aquinas 
or Baruch Spinoza wrote many cen- 
turies ago, before you again recom- 
mend the purchase of any fixed inter- 
est security. But I want to tell you that 
according to historic records, never has 
a government repaid its debts in the 
same purchasing power as they were 
contracted.” 

Completely disillusioned, Mr. Pick 
might have modified Polonius’ advice: 

Rather a borrower than a lender be, 

For borrowing whets the edge of 

husbandry. 


JACK’S BEAN STALK 


ASSEMBLED SYNDICS were shocked out 
of post-lunch lethargy and nearly out 
of their seats at a Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting in San Francisco re- 
cently. All but unknown in its own 
home town, Western Machinery Com- 
pany had established a far-flung inter- 
national reputation. As genial Jack 
How, Western Machinery’ VP and 
general manager, sketched the com- 


pany’s physical growth, mouths gaped. 


®ABC has paid its $9 dividend since 
1929, AT & T since 1922. 


“Since 1934 we have built 262 plants 
in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, 158 of them since World War II.” 
How’s arms stretched like a reminiscing 
angler’s. “This year we will desgin, en- 
gineer or construct more than $80 mil- 
lion worth of ore and coal processing 
plants, manufacture and distribute mil- 
lions of dollars worth of special ma- 
chinery.” 

One skeptical Westerner wiped the 
last traces of coffee off his mustache, 
grumbled in a half-whisper: “What in 
particular?” Unhearing but with un- 
canny sixth sense, How continued: 
“Among current projects is the design 
and construction supervision of the $60 
million mine, mill and smelter for White 
Pine Copper Company near Houghton, 
Mich.” (Not long ago the RFC granted 
White Pine a $57 million loan to bring 
what is still believed to be the largest 
copper ore body of North America into 
full production.) “Other recent proj- 
ects,” added How, “have included a 
mill for treating diamondiferous gravel 
in Tanganyika, a floating plant for fine 
coal recovery from Ohio River bed 
silts.” 

And How went on: . a gravel 
treatment plant for the Royal Canadian 
Air Force to be used for building take- 
off runways far up in the Canadian 
wilderness. . . .” The skeptic who 
wanted particulars was smiling happily 
but breathing deeply. He was fast 
asleep, perhaps dreaming of dividends. 


THE HARD PULL 


WirH tTwo-Tuirps of the freight and 
70% of the railroad passengers in this 
country moved by diesel power, the 
cream of the locomotive market has 
been well skimmed. A superficial look 
at diesel-maker earnings this year would 
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give no clue to their dilemna as | 
companies have plowed into their pi 
up backlogs. But behind the 
orders for new units have run 45% | 
hind last year. 

While GM’s Electro-Motive Division, 
Alco and Baldwin have been fight 1 
hard for the remaining scraps, a 
tive outsider has gained a leg in 
race with the industry leaders. Faip 
banks, Morse, which covers only 
of the diesel market, has come up ¥ 
the first basically new engine in several 
years. F,M’s 2,400-horsepower dieselig 
a novelty that fills the gap left by 1,600 
HP units and their multiple combi 
tions. Be ; 

Since locomotives comprise only g 
quarter of F,M’s sales, the company hiag 
not experienced the ups and downs 
Alco and Baldwin. But big, husky VP 
V. H. Peterson predicts a larger per 
centage from the new “Train Master’ 
To emphasize his point, he thumps aa 
order from Lackawanna for ten of his 
$218,000 behemoths. 


SEMANTIC ANTIC 

For $634.6 million Dow Chemical, the 
most frequently used synonym has been 
expansion (1942-51 asset growth is 
280.4%, test tubers’ fourth ranking.) But 
to hammer out the meaning of another 
synonym, Dow brass recently su 
down with major dictionary publishers, 
straightened them out on the meaning 
of “latex.” Most major lexicographes 
tag it as a form of natural rubber. To 
Dowites that definition has too litte 
stretch. They howl that “latex” includes 
both natural and synthetic rubber. 
Snorts one: “Merely because there is4 
remote chemical relationship between 
paint latex and rubber latex, promo 
tion-minded latex manufacturers att 


ALCO DIESEL-NOSE BEING WELDED: the market is 70% creamed 
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B & O DIESEL: a stolen march led to 75c after 21 years 


capitalizing on the fact that ‘rubber’ is 
associated with quality in the public 
mind. Latex is a product which can 
stand on its own.” Dow, apparently, is 
blowing no promotion bets either. It is 
U.S.’ biggest paint latex supplier, makes 
the stuff with styrene and butadiene, 
a synthetic rubber. 


21 LEAN KINE 


THis MONTH Baltimore and Ohio stock- 
holders will need no Joseph to tell them 
the 21-year famine is over. The road 
is paying its first dividend since 1931. 
With earnings a third ahead of last year 
when B & O earned $6.55 a share, the 
company is distributing 75c. 

The payment culminates gray-haired 
President Roy Barton White’s 11 years 
at the switch. The 69-year-old prexy 
has pared funded debt by $163 million, 
annual interest charges by $5.5 million. 
The road’s much-investigated $80 mil- 
lion loan from the RFC has fallen to 
$68 million in five years. And despite 
all its past troubles, the line has man- 
aged to cling to its valuable controlling 
investments in Reading (which in turn 
controls Central of New Jersey) and 
Western Maryland. 

From a railroad family, White knows 
that the best way to make money on 
the lines is by cutting expenses. To do 
so, he has hiked equipment obligations 
by $71 million. B & O’s new diesels, 
Which haul 75% of its freight, 58% of 
its Passengers, save the road $41 mil- 
lion yearly and pay for themselves in 
less than three years. And helped by 
the elimination of some unprofitable 
Passenger trains and small agencies, the 
distillate-bummers have managed to up 
1952 net in the face of lower revenues. 

In his large mahogany - panelled 
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office, White has masterminded 6c net 
from every revenue dollar this year in 
contrast to 4.24c in 1951 and 1.93c in 
1949. He is still shooting at 10c. If he 
can hold the operating ratio at current 
levels for the remainder of the year, it 
will be the first year B & O has broken 
80 since wartime 1944. 

With the most highly industrialized 
territory in the country and little pas- 
senger traffic, the road has stolen a 
march on both the Pennsy and New 
York Central, and increased its share 
of regional revenues at the expense of 
both. The line, a heavy carrier of both 
steel and coal, has capitalized on the 
high rate of heavy industry operations. 
And a new source of revenue is de- 
veloping at Baltimore, where increasing 
iron imports from Liberia and Vene- 
zuela enter the country. 

But White’s gray eyes glow most 
brightly through his heavy horn-rim 
glasses when he talks of the 176 new 
industrial plants which have settled 
along B & O’s lines in the first ten 
months of 1952. “It is expected,” he 
beams, “the new plants and expansions 
will produce substantial additional 
freight revenues.” 


FAIR VS. SQUARE: 
ROUND TWO 


Tuovucu first-quarter earnings for the 
fiscal year beginning April 27 weighed 
in at 44 cents per share (vs. 40 cents 
for 52), pudgy George Friedland, top- 
kick of $53.4 million Food Fair, last 
month felt poor indeed, jogged into still 
another court to recoup his good name. 

Earlier this year in U.S. District 
Court, he tried to knock “Food Fair” 
off the fronts of 12 Square Deal supers 
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in metropolitan Washington, D.C. He 
lost the duke when Judge Mathew Mc- 
Guire ruled both he and SD had hit 
on the name almost simultaneously in 
1936, That year Friedland did yell foul, 
but only by letter to Square Deal. On 
McGuire's card, he lost points for not 
following up with legal action until 
1948. McGuire also outlawed one of 
George’s best punche:: testimony by 
former Square Deal officer Charles Pis- 
ner, who admitted filching “Food Fair” 
from a Friedland front. McGuire ruled 
he was “embittered” at his old outfit, 
chucked his “confession.” Though stag- 
gered, Friedland is still on his feet, last 
month squared off in U.S. Court of 
Appeals for another go at Square Deal. 


RKO’s BIG BLOW 


To MANY an ear-sore citizen, the Sen- 
ate is a “Cave of Winds.” But matched 
against the twister that whooshed 
through the movie makers last month, 
even its fustian seems thin-breathed as 
a penny whistle. Reason: filmland’s 
alto-cumuli rumors on the hot topic of 
RKO. Moviemen had everybody from 
Joseph P. Kennedy (former Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain) to Atlas Corp.’s 
Floyd Odlum to Sam Goldwyn elbow- 
ing into line to snap up control of $52.5 
million RKO Pictures, on the market 
for the second time in three months. 
Goldwyn may have been fingered only 
because one of his malapropisms (“in 
two words—im possible”) best tagged 
the whole tempest. 

It all started with the publicity thun- 
derclap which caused mail order opera- 
tor Ralph Stolkin and two associates to 
scurry off RKO’s board shortly after 
buying 29% of the company’s outstand- 
ing from scraggly-moustached Howard 
Hughes. Unscathed by the blast were 
chairman Arnold Grant (of New York 
law firm Bautzer, Grant, Youngman and 
Silbert), movie exhibitor Sherrill Cor- 
win and “oil man” Ed Burke. The 
latter two anted up on the deal with 
Hughes, and lawyer Grant negotiated 
it. With Stolkin gone, new broom Grant 
swept out old retainers, put RKO’s dis- 
tribution house in order. He yanked 15 
films off the shelves, fed them into the 
sales hopper. 

Next, Grant tried to fill out the 
parent companys (RKO Pictures 
Corp.) board, pressed Corwin and 
Burke for nominations. He got none. 
But Grant, who boarded the leaky RKO 
tub to “work for the best interests of 
all the stockholders and employees . . . 
without regard to special interests,” 
tapped former Ambassador to Australia 
Robert Butler and Lionel Corp. Presi- 
dent Lawrence Corwin as his nominees. 
Corwin and Burke turned thumbs 
down. Probably, says Grant, because 
they were trying to peddle their stock, 





control of the corporation with it. 

When the two nixed his candidates, 
Grant left in a huff, told newsmen he 
was “legally and factually stymied ... 
and would not remain in sucha... 
futile position.” Corwin and Burke, a 
board quorum under RKO by-laws, 
countered Grant’s blast by loading 
second-string RKO Pictures, Inc. board 
with the company’s general sales man- 
ager, general counsel and a studio ex- 
ecutive. Trumpeted the two: this is “in 
accordance with the company’s policy 
of developing its leaders from the ranks, 
rather than appointing outsiders who 
would . . . take inordinate time to learn 
. .. the company and the industry. .. .” 
Since “oil man” Burke may be more 
familiar with a monkey walk than a 
sound boom and like side kick Cor- 
win was an RKO veteran of some two 
months’ standing, the mistral howled 
the more. As it crescendoed, there was 
only one picture under RKO kleigs. 
Unless more are canned quickly, RKO 
will have nothing to hawk when its cur- 
rent flickers play off. And nine-months’ 
earnings next year will make this year’s 
three-quarter melange (a $4.8 million 
loss) look creamier than an “Idiot’s De- 
light” sundae. 

Across the continent, three RKO 
stockholders rushed for the door of New 
York’s Supreme Court. In their hands 
was an order that RKO show cause 
why a temporary receiver should not 
be appointed “to protect and preserve 
the business . . . from loss and destruc- 
tion and to prevent it from becoming 
insolvent.” Erratic genius Hughes also 
drew their ire. He was tarred with 
“gross mismanagement,” with having 
saddled RKO with “unfair contract 
commitments” and with “selling his 
position as officer and director,” for “a 


] Wide World 
RKO'S HUGHES: testy fuel, 


$3 million profit.” The investors would 
like to see the “profit” kicked back into 
RKO coffers. 

As they ululated in New York, a 
genuine squall whipped through Para- 
mount’s Hollywood studios, chewed up 
a reported $100,000 in sets. Nearby 
RKO lost only a few trees. Apparently 
even nature recognizes in RKO’s big 
blow a force stronger than itself. 


MAN BITES DOG 


Tz Joun Q’s hands behind him and let 
Fido back him into a corner. If man 
bites dog, it’s no surprise. Northern 
Natural’s president, John F. Merriam, 
found himself in just such a corner 
(see Forses, October 15, 1952, page 
86). And he has taken his nip—through 
scraggly hair and all. The only question 
is whether Merriam will get ptomaine 
or the dog rabies. 

The 48-year-old pipeliner squirmed 
when the Federal Power Commission 
valued his $42 million owned gas re- 
serve at $600,000. Then the commis- 
sion lowered the boom—conditioned ap- 
proval of a 225,000,000-cubic-foot-a- 
day expansion program on use of these 
reserves at the nominal valuation, stipu- 
lating that the company could neither 
sell nor transfer them. 

Merriam went to work on the new 
lines. He also plowed into the reserves. 
When the smoke had cleared, the gas 
belonged to wholly-owned subsidiary 
Northern Natural Gas Producing Com- 
pany. With a sharp look at the Supreme 
Court’s Panhandle Eastern decision, 
which shaved the FPC on a similar 
point in 1948, Merriam quietly tempor- 
ized: “The Federal Power Commission 
has jurisdiction over our pipeline sys- 
tem, but does not have over our pro- 
duction. This has caused confusion in 
our applications to the commission for 
construction of new facilities.” 

The FPC, sure it had skirted the let- 
ter if not the spirit of the court decision, 
did not feel at all confused, ordered the 
company to show cause why the com- 
mission should not revoke ali author- 
izations. 

If the FPC is adamant, the company 


has two choices: (1) to try to substi-' 


tute newly available Permian Basin sup- 


plies; (2) to go to court. Whichever’ 


course the company takes, it is deter- 
mined to get fair value for its property 
—equal under present rates to nine 
years of earnings. 


BOUNCE-BACK 


WHEN aggressive industry leader Good- 
year Tire and Rubber bounced up with 
its superlative third-quarter earnings re- 
port—$2.74 ws. $1.52—then declared a 
5%. stock dividend, investors began 
gyrating the long-lethargic stock back 
toward its year's high. 


‘ 
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The. big tire maker, which deri 
70% of its billion-plus annual sales from 
the rubber rollers, showed what indus. 
try economists had long contended: jn. 
stead of being too high, present casing 
and tube inventories are at a good 
workable level for present markets. 

But Goodyear isn’t pinning all its 
hopes on the sometimes volatile tire 
business. The company is expanding its 
chemical division with $1.5 million 
worth of new reactors. It will produce 
chemigum synthetic rubber, a product 
used in special paints and as a rein- 
forcing agent. And with sales of Good- 
year's luxury vinyl plastic flooring 90% 
ahead of last year, another expansion 
program is unrolling. 

Potentially more valuable than either 
is the company’s entrée into the atom 
business. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion selected Goodyear to operate its 
new $1,219 million uranium-235 set- 
up, Plant completion is not scheduled 
before 1956, but the company will 
place individual units in operation as 
they are finished. The importance 
Goodyear attaches to the work is all 
long-term. Despite little immediate 
profit, the company is willing to bleed 
other operations of key personnel to get 
in on the atomic ground floor. 

But rubber will remain the com. | 
pany’s meal ticket for a long time. And 
on that subject, 54-year-old President 
Edwin Joel Thomas is all optimism. 
With a glance at crowded highways, he 
sees in 1953 the greatest tire produc: | 
tion in five years; for other products, 
like booming foam rubber, new heights. | 
Predicts the long-time Goodyear prexy: 
rubber consumption next year will | 
double the 1940 level and break all pre- 
vious records. 

Thomas’ statements lent fuel to in- 


GOODYEAR’S THOMAS; zesty fuel 
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vestor zest as they pressed Goodyear 
stock toward a 23-year peak. 


JACK JAKE? 


For PRECISE-SPOKEN John E. Slater, 
president of $96.1 million American 
Export Lines, the news last month was 
all good. Nine-month net steamed in at 
$2.55 per share (vs. $1.91 for all of 
°51) and he could get to keep not only 
the two ships which freighted in a good 
chunk of it, but his operating subsidy 
as well. Their fate had been riding on 
a Federal Maritime Board decision. 

It was a long time in coming. Riddled 
by Comptroller General Lindsay War- 
ren’s sniping at “guesswork subsidies,” 
FMB in February jacked up Slater’s 
construction tab on the Independence 


and Constitution. Each slid down Beth- 


lehem Steel’s Quincy, Mass. ways flying 
a more than $25 million price tag. 
Slater’s 55% share bellied to 78% when 
Warren-whipped FMB reluctantly 
dunned export for another $10 million. 
Slater was vulnerable on the slam be- 
cause he had no contract; only cor- 
respondence covered his original sub- 
sidy dicker with the Maritime Commis- 
sion. Thus FMB could force him to 
take the craft at a redetermined price. 
Alternatively, he could buck them back 
to U.S., but only by forfeiting his oper- 
ating subsidy. Differential last year 
registered $9.5 million, and because of 
it Slater stashed away $2.3 million net. 
Without it, he would have stumbled 
into a $5 million hole. By June (with 
the help of time extensions) Phi Beta 
Kappa Slater unearthed a new key to 
the redetermination dilemma: new cost 
estimates from a Dutch shipyard. 
Though FMB itself based its redetermi- 
nation figure on Dutch dope, members 
(and other interested parties) junketed 
overseas to case the new poop. Back 
home, they shaped it into a completely 
different set of figures. Gibed a news- 
man: “If that don’t beat the Dutch.” 
Having beat the Dutch (and a 
strangely subdued Comptroller Gener- 
al), Slater now to shell out $14 million 
for the Independence, $14.4 million for 
the Constitution if he wants to keep 
them. “Redetermined” price: about 
$18.9 million apiece. Original MC 
price: about $13 million. After sweat- 
ing its way through the construction 
subsidy maze, FMB gave Slater 30 days 
in which to mull the new dicker. Slater 
will ponder it with his directors and 
its an odds-on bet, extra $2 million or 
no, that Jack & Co. will find everything 


jake, 


CASUALTY LIST 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER’S towering 
President John McCaffrey had gone 
about as far as he was going with IH’s 
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PRECEDING PERIODS. 
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Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of November. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 





New ENGLAND, tag-ender of the na- 
tion’s 1952 economy, pulled a switch 
last month, upped activity 2% over 
November, 1951, held a near-mo- 


_nopoly on advancing areas, rammed 


two. of its cities into the ten-best 
column. As business accelerated in 
the northeast corner, it settled to a 
more mannerly pace _ elsewhere. 
After October's mad dash, enter- 
prise boomed, not with a roar, but a 
steady hum. Only nine areas ad- 
vanced over the same period last 
year while 24 fell back, content to 
hold their own. Eight declined. Na- 
tionwide, Forses figures found ac- 
tivity up a fairly healthy 3%. 
Although Providence, R. I. ad- 
vanced 7% over 1951 and 5% over 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Dateett, MGR. wisi ks eee ds 14% 
I BG) Bis 0 6 a05.K¥ cenle Sie 12 
Portland, Me. (2)........... ll 
Fort Wayne, Ind. .......... 9 
Columbus, Ohio ............ 8 
Shreveport, La. (2) ......... 8 
ee, eee ee ee 7 
Providence, R. I. ..........; 7 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ........ 7 
pO Ee See 6 


(In parentheses: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column.) 
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October on junk jewelry prosperity, 
America’s retailers were not selling 
enough baubles or anything else to 
call it a boom or even a “green 
Xmas.” 


Hurt most by cautious buying was 
the Southwest where drought dam- 
aged crops. Dependent on farm 
spending, Tucson tumbled 13% from 
October; Houston, 11%; Amarillo, 
10%; San Antonio, 10%. At the agri- 
cultural marketing end, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul felt the pinch of flour-ex- 
port’s decline, sank 10%. 


Farmers dumped enough cattle 
into Omaha to push the city’s record 
6% ahead for the period. The end of 
new auto model changeovers and de- 
fense work boosted Detroit 5%. 
Akron climbed 9%, Columbus 5%, 
New Haven 4%—all on war contracts. 


Zone Indexes 
(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 
' Sept. Oct. Nov. 
New England. —1% +1% +42% 
Middle Atlantic +3 +48 +4 
Midwest ..... —l1 +5 +8 
South ..5.++.: +4 44 +1 
South Central. +2 +6 +42 
North Central. 0 +5 +2 


Mountain ..... +8 +42 -—l 
ae +2 +6 +43 
NATIONAL 

INDEX +2% +6% +4+3% 











pink-plagued Farm Equipment-United 
Electrical Workers union. Last month 
as 18,000 workers filed back into eight 
Midwestern plants to end their wild- 
cattish three-month strike — No. 1,021 
for Harvester since October, 1944— 
blunt, ex-salesman McCaffrey declared 
he had “after more than 10 years of 
experience with this union. . . arrived 
at a point where we found it necessary 
to insist on some assurance from the 
union if we were to continue to man- 
age our business.” 

The assurances McC demanded from 
the ClO-expelled FEWorkers before 
signing a 36-month contract: good em- 
ployee effort for good wages; controlled 
union responsibility for handling griev- 
ances, i.€., less wildcatting. 

“From the very beginning of the 
strike,” life(60)long IHman McCaffrey 
avowed, “, . . the company was con- 


Its bitter strike ended, giant Har- 
vester surveyed this damage: October 
quarter sales were down to $203.5 mil- 
lion from ’51’s $350 million, and the 
effect will probably continue into 1953. 
Labor gained, said McCaffrey,*“nothing 
it had not been offered before the 
strike.” Measurable employee benefits 
derived from the violent, ill-aimed 
walkout: One man beaten dead, dozens 
assaulted, homes burned and bombed. 


NEW HEAD AT 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD 


Wuen Clifford F. Hood was a boy, the 
story goes, he chored the family farm, 
walked three miles to school in rural 
Illinois. Last month, his schooling over 
at 58, he went even farther, strode up 
to be named president of $3.1 billion 
United States Steel Corporation. But 


U. S. STEEL’S HOOD (CENTER) AT HOMESTEAD: he finished a long walk 


vinced that the rank and file of the 
union did not support the large num- 
ber of unreasonable demands. . ...” Har- 
vester had offered seven-cent wage 
boosts, additional benefits; FE-UEW 
countered with a 15-cent demand, 121 
other requirements. IH left its doors 
open after the walkout, sent foremen 
out to combat the union’s propaganda, 
enticed 8,000 employees back to work 
before settlement was effected. 

Notre Dame trustee McCaffrey be- 
moaned the red influence in FE-UEW’s 
top drawer: “In our opinion the union 
has been Communist-tinged ever since 
its organization more than 12 years 
ago.” Four strike leaders refused in 
September to answer Congressional 
committee loyalty questions. IH cannot 
under law boycott pink spokesmen, had 
to negptpia. with thesenwepy aderge 
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his chores were far from ended. First 
of them came the next day when Hood 
exploded an open hearth plug at USS’ 
Homestead plant, released Big Steel's 
billionth ton since incorporation in 
1901. Owner of roughly one-third of 
U.S. capacity, the firm’s lifetime pro- 
duction outweighs twice the steel 
turned out by Russia in its entire his- 
tory. Hood’s journey has been straight. 
Except for brief stops at Ohio’s Packard 
Electric Company and the artillery in 
War I, balding, sad-faced Hood is a Big 
Steel careerman. A graduate engineer, 
he traveled from a clerkship in 1917 
to the head of American Steel & Wire 
by 1938, Carnegie - Illinois Steel by 
1950, became USS’ executive VP of 
operations last year. Next month, as he 
walks into his new office, Chairman- 


President Rew amit F. Fairless will 
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drop one job, remain chairman and 
chief executive officer. 


STEEL’S HOMER 


IN THE commercialized comfort of 
New York's Statler Hotel last month 
rock-jawed Bethlehem Steel President 
Arthur B. Homer threw “a little food 
for thought” into the teeth of the Cas. 
sandras crying doom for the steel > 
dustry. “Statistics,” quipped he, 

like Bikini bathing suits—what they se 
veal is interesting, but what they con. 
ceal is vital.” 

Speaking for his own $1.5 billion 
firm, the industrialist reported “as fa 
ahead as we can see our busines 
should hold at good volume.” 

Homer's self-confessed “overtone of 
optimism” contrasted sharply with a 
recent statement from Lukens Sted 
President Charles Lukens Huston, Jr. 
His directors, said Huston, decided 
against an owner petition for a 2-for-] 
stock split. “This is not the time; 
judged he, “ to contemplate a stock div- 
idend or stock split. We are now reach- 
ing the point where the outlook indi- 
cates that production may well exceed 
consumption.” 

A few days later, bespectacled, grey- 
ing Homer agreed only in part. “I know 
of no one,” he admitted, “who think 
the steel companies are going to operate 
at 100% of capacity . . . indefinitely,’ 
But “if we accept the Gross National ' 
Product Index as being reflective of the” 
country’s rate of growth and increased 
requirements—the indications are that 
steel capacity is not now excessive.” 

In the case of Bethlehem, Homer 
said revenues from the shipbuilding 
branch “were more than 50% of ou 
total billings for the four war yeas 
1942 to 1945,” are normally 10% to 
20%, will average 17% this year. 

As for steel expansion. Homer stressed 
that if it had not been for rapid 
amortization certificates “it is doubtful 
whether many of the new facilities 
would have been provided.” But quick 
write-offs, said he, change a corpor 
tion’s financial profile: (1) they allow 
plant depreciation over five rather that 
20 years or more; (2) they postpone 
taxes; (3) from profits for the five-yeat 
period, they provide cash for ows 

In a few years, because of speeded 
depreciation; said Homer, “many of out 
most efficient plants will be carried a 
a value ... far less than our origina” 
cost or cost of replacement.” Analysts, | 
he suggested, “might do well to think | 
twice” before applying debt to fixed 
assets and book value ratios to discov } 
how much fixed charges a steeler a | 
properly carry. He figures ratios of 
charges to sales, profits, cash items 
working capital will soon be more 

Partly because of the market's a 
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praisal of steel stocks—most of which 
sell at or below book value — Homer 
held expansion “has been essentially 


conservative.” At 1951’s end, while 
Wall Street valued Bethlehem’s long- 
term debt, preferred and common 
stocks at about $830 million, working 
cash alone was about $464 million. In- 
vestors tagged all other BethSteel prop- 
erties at only $405 million. The firm, 
he asserted, could not sell equities for 
expansion money at prices reflecting a 
value of $24 per capacity ton on its 
entire investment to build plants cost- 
ing 10 times as much. And there “is a 
limit to the amount of debt prudent 
management wants to assume.” 
Regardless of investor caution, plain- 
spoken Homer thinks Bethlehem is “in 
a strong position.” For one thing, said 
he, “we have put a lot of good financial 


NEW IDEAS 


meat on our bones since the dark days 
of the ’30s.” In 1929, the outfit had 
only $31 in sales for each dollar of in- 
terest charges vs. $278 last year. In 
1952’s first nine months, even with 
strike-scuttled profits, it earned fixed 
charges 8.69 times, 17.54 times in 
1951’s first three quarters. 

Unlike many executives, 56-year-old 
Homer shows little fear of a short-term 
business decline. Since full capacity 
output costs are high, said he, “we be- 
lieve that at an operating rate down to 
85% or 90% . . . we would do about as 
well profitwise as we are doing now.” 

“Should steel operations drop lower 
than 85% of capacity, it is impossible to 
state just where the breakeven point is.” 
But, held the optimist, “under stress, 
management ingenuity has always been 
stimulated to effect economies. 


. 





Cold Feet? 


They need not be, claims manufac- 
turer of a new electric foot warmer, 
called “Radiant Feet,” consisting of a 
low-wattage heater covered with green, 





rose, or grey frieze carpet and protected 
from dampness by a layer of water- 
proofing between the two. Three grada- 
tions of heat are possible. Includes 9 
foot extension cord with three-way 
switch (Lane-Branch Co., 21 East 
Santa Clara St., San Jose, Calif.). 


Shower Stabilizer 


Here’s a way to end faucet fiddling, 
lets you dial desired temperature (and 
pressure) immediately. Simply adjust 
shower to your liking, and snap Shower 





Rite pointers onto stems behind hot and 
cold water knobs, pointing toward each 
other. For future showers turn knobs 
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into same position, and presumably 
water will be all set for “you.” Pointers 
are chromium-plated (Shower-Rite Co., 
1577% West Washington Blvd., Los 
Angeles 7, Calif.). 


Plastic Weld 


New in the world of plastics is Unip- 
last, said to be the “only plastic mend- 
ing substance which instantly and per- 
manently welds common plastics.” In- 





stantaneous fusion is claimed to take 
place. Comes in one-ounce bottles, com- 
plete with nylon brush applicator (Post- 
amatic Co., 1549 Bedfield Ave., Phila- 
delphia 41, Pa.). 


Sharp’n The Ol’ Scissors 
This new scissor sharpener is said to 
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sharpen shears of any size or make. A 
self-adjusting hone, which conforms to 
the cutting edge of the blade, does the 
trick. Simply straddle blade over hone, 
squeeze gently, and push scissors until 
blade is sharp. Gadget has a slender 
hand grip, a carborundum hone (John 
Dritz & Sons, 1115 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.). 


Deeminac 
A new method for demineralizing 
natural water. Known as Deeminac, it’s - 
a flexible, plastic bottle with plug-in- 





resin filter top. Simply fill bottle, 
squeeze and water emerges allegedly 
pure and chemically equal to triple dis- 
tillation, soft and free of minerals. (Win 


Sales Co., P.O. Box 257, Forest Hills, 
N. Y.). 


Iwebeynity 
FRANCHISE OPEN 


You can manage the “4th Utility” in your 
carea—a profitable, permanent utility, 
supplying soft water service to homes, 
laundries, beauty parlors and dozens of ‘Y4/ 
businesses in hard water areas all over 
U.S. Installing equipment, and 
servicing customers, need no pre- 
vious experience. 


Fillers 


Business men, professional men, 
investors, distributors of bottled gas, 

beverages, ice and coal are invited to learn how 
to set up a full or part time business (or back a 
good man), in a utility service which ranks along 
with gas, electric, ‘phone for profit, growth and 
permanency. Capital investment secure. Tell us your 
location and we'll tell you your potential and capital 
needed. Thousands of dealers have established 
successful soft-water service business. 


FILTER-SOFT CORPORATION 
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‘me THOUGHTS a 
Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
are the facts about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 
facts taught secrétly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 
ScrIBE O.H.X. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
SAN JosE, CALIFORNIA 














LABOR RELATIONS MAVERICK 


‘ AMONG MucH of the management community the labor re- 
lations expert is still pretty much of a second class citizen, a 
Johnny-come-lately among the top brass. At War II's end 
there weren’t more than 100 LR men with vice-presidential 
handles. To many chief executives the LR aide is a fireman 
who grabs the hose when a union flares up or when workers 
hit the bricks over grievances the board of directors never 
knew existed. 

But when Lemuel Ricketts Boulware came to General 
Electric in 1945, he didn’t hang up a fireman’s hat and wait 
for the bell to clang. As a rank rookie in the LR game (his 
25-year background was in finance and selling) he discarded 
the “emergency” concept and began to hack out new angles 
on the old, old problem of employer-employee relationships. 
In ten months Charles E. Wilson made him a VP and gave 
him carte blanche to test his ideas all the way. Except for 
a few daily minutes with the morning paper (above) Lem 
Boulware has been testing ever since, and the LR profes- 
sion has been blanching. 

The testing process involves a 15-hour daily whirl which 
is helped by the fact that Boulware can’t sleep past 7 or 8 
A.M. It is also helped by Boulware’s sales-sleuthing back- 
ground, which makes him reject the standard lingo of the 
LR experts, treat GE’s union-stirred workforce like a market 
researcher digging for a new sales pitch. And it is speeded 
by 100,000 annual miles in a company DC-3 used in War II 
by another original linguist, Winston Churchill. 

In Boulware’s book, jobs are “products” to be sold; the 
employer must provide good working conditions, good pay 
and such other consideration as emotional satisfaction. Every 
product needs a sales program. So the GE foreman is a 
“retail merchant” whose job it is to “sell” the job consumer 
(employee). His personal pitch is aided by advertising and 
promotion—house organs, home-addressed employee letters, 


BOULWARE’S WHIRL includes the banquet cit 
Unlike LR smallfry, GE’s man is expected to keep in pe 





és. 
Photos for FORBES by James Bu 
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meetings, and so forth. Like any other product, GE} 
are “serviced” to keep them in running order—with g 
ance machinery. i 
This sales-lingo approach sits well with GE directors @ 
with Ralph Cordiner, C. E. Wilson’s successor. It is thum 
nosed by unions and regarded with horror by the 
fraternity. Meanwhile, totally dedicated to the propositit 
that his formula is equal or better than any other, l# 
Boulware spends 15 hours a day to prove it. In a corpat 
tion as big as GE it may take 15 or 20 years to prove his 
right or wrong. 


An 


5 


cal touch. Late last month he popped up at an Elfun Clb 
dinner with Harold Stassen. This was before Stassen 
down Secretaryship of Labor to take over MSA. 
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NEXT MORNING AT 8:30, Boulware is in his New 
York office writing a memo to foremen in answer to a union 
charge in labor paper. Memo was relayed to 147 plants via 
teletype system operated by employee relations department. 





HIS OWN STAFF has expanded from 8 to 128 people 
in seven years. At 10 a.m., Boulware is back in his office 
for a department briefing, brushes off “progress reports,” 
concentrates on trouble spots showing lack of progress. 
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NEXT DAY’S AGENDA includes speech to Industrial 
ygiene Foundation (10 a.m.), GE staff meeting (1:30 p.m.), 

ny conference (3:00 p.m.), flight to Schenectady (arrive 
00 p.m.) for talk on LR to 3,000 GE engineers (above). 
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NO SECOND CLASS CITIZEN at GE, Boulware is in- 


cluded in on 9:30 policy confab of top executives. Although 
GE does not pay top salaries to top brass, Boulware com- 


mands between $60,000 and $90,000 annually. 


AFTER QUICK PREVIEW of film (left) to sell foremen 
on human relations, Boulware takes off for Pittsburgh in 
company plane. En route he writes speech for delivery to a 
gathering of 150 GE physicians. Subject: safety. 


ALTHOUGH ENGINEER SESSION kept him up until 
4:00 a.m., Boulware is in Trenton, N. J. by 10:30 the same 
morning, test-checking the effectiveness of his LR program 
with one of General Electric’s 8,000 foremen. 
























New Issue 


Business. The Company is a public utility 
supplying electricity in Chicago, and its sub- 
sidiary, Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, is a public utility supplying electricity 
and gas in the northern part of Illinois outside 
of Chicago. 


Conversion Privilege. The Preferred Stock 
will be convertible into Common Stock on a 
share-for-share basis on or after December 31, 
1952, subject to adjustment in certain events. 


Redemption. The Preferred Stock will be re- 
deemable in whole at any time or in part from 
time to time at the option of the Company, 
initially at $32.50 per share and accrued 
dividends. 


Legal Investment. Counsel for the Under- 
writers have furnished them with an opinion to 
the effect that the Preferred Stock qualifies as a 
legal investment for New York State savings 
banks under provisions of the Banking Law of 
that State now in force. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 





This Identifying Statement is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration and 
prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the issuer, the securities, 
and the circumstances of the offering is contained in the prospectus which must be given 
to the buyer and may be obtained from such of the several Underwriters as are 
registered dealers in securities in this State. 


November 26, 1952 


1,155,730 Shares 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 


$1.40 Convertible Preferred Stock 


(Cumulative—Par Value $25 Per Share) 


Offering. The Company is offering the holders 
of its outstanding Common Stock the right to 
subscribe, prior to 2 P.M., Chicago time, on 
December 10, 1952, at $31 per share for the 
above shares at the rate of one share of the Pre- 
ferred Stock for each 12 shares of Common Stock 
held of record on November 24, 1952. The 
several Underwriters have agreed, subject to 
certain conditions, to purchase any unsub- 
scribed shares. 

During the subscription period the sev- 
eral Underwriters may publicly offer shares 
of the Preferred Stock at prices which will 
be within the limits set forth in the Pros- 
pectus. The offering price at any time may 
be obtained from Underwriters who are 
registered dealers in securities in this State. 


Listing. Application has been made for the 
admission of the Rights to trading on the New 
York and Midwest Stock Exchanges and for the 
listing thereon of the Preferred Stock upon 
notice of issuance. 


The First Boston Corporation 


NAMES 





of United States Steel Corp., succeed. | 
ing Benjamin F. Fairless, who continyg | 
as chairman of the board and chief «. 
ecutive officer (see page 26). ‘ 














Please send me a copy of the prospectus relating to $1.40 Convertible Preferred Stock of Commonwealth Edison Company. 
Name Address 
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Clifford F. Hood, elected presidey 


J. Doyle de Witt, elected president 


of The Travelers insurance companig, 


Philip S. Harris, elected president 


and L. Alan Harrison, elected executiy 
vice-president, of the Grayson-Robip. 
son Stores. 


William T. Taylor, vice-president anj 


director of the Bankers Trust Co, ¢ 
New York, elected a director of Amer 
ican Car and Foundry Co. 


Hugh S. Ferguson, elected president 


and chief executive officer of the Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Co. 


Gilbert H. Scribner, elected a mem. 


ber of the executive and finance con- 
mittee of International Business Mz 
chines. 


E. Woodward Allen, elected a vice. 


president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


Harry A. DeButts, president of th 


Southern Railway System, elected a di- 
rector of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. 


Wesley A. Songer, elected vice-pres 


ident and general manager of open 
tions of American Safety Razor Corp. 














Results OF THE 


FIRST NINE MONTHS & 


Comparative Highlights— 


I I II si occscsscscondeereesacosseeasce 
Net Income before Taxes and Contingencies 
Net Income after Taxes and Contingencies 


Earnings per Common Share (based on average 
Shares outstanding) 


ber of C 
Total Dividends: 
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GROSS OPERATING INCOME for the first nine months was 51% ahead of the 


1952 1951 U 
$8,831,208 $5,848,741 
$2,767,756 $2,034,223 U 
$1,315,006 $ 866,048 


$ 1.29 $ 1.11 U 


$ 693,926 $ 571,862 w 
$ 189,100 $ 17,732 


264,112 179,674 U 


190,881,160 111,274,882 


same period in 1951. This increase reflects the natural growth of the Corpora- U 
tion as a whole and the acquisition, as of December 31, 1951, of Rulane Gas 

Company. Earnings per average number of Common Shares outstanding during ny 
the 12 months ended September 30, 1952 increased to $1.80 from $1.66 in the Wi 


previous comparable 12 months period. 


MARK ANTON 
President 


GAS CORPORATION e 


80 


Whippany, New Jersey w 


This advertisement is not intended as an offering of the securities of the Corporation. nl 
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R. GOULD MOREHEAD Wi 
Treasurer 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to five 
factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural 
employment) 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly 
hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store 
sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debts, 141 
key centers) 
Factors 1, 2 and 3 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100) and for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for 
five components, all of which are subject to later revision.* 
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by B. C. FORBES 


Dying year’s inspiring legacy 


Tue dying year has brought to America 
resurrection of hope, even confidence. 

After twenty long years of New Deal- 
Fair Deal rule, the people revolted and 
rung the deathknell of that venomous 
regime which was persistently, pernici- 
ously driving the United States along 
the path leading to lethal Socialism. 

Long will 1952 shine in history as 
having opened a new, inspiring chap- 
ter of immeasurable potentiality. 

This development far outweighs all 
the innumerable uncertainties and bur- 
dens bequeathed by two decades 
of shortsighted, dictatorial Democratic 
(capital D) domination. 

The whole American atmosphere has 
been cleared, cleansed. 

Our traditional spirit of free enter- 
prise has enjoyed rebirth. 

The incessant and insensate piling up 
of Federal expenditures and appalling 
debt is to end. 

The people have issued a mandate 
for governmental economy, not for sky- 
rocketing public deficits and suffocating 
taxation. 

The deadly blight of nationalization, 
so dear to the hearts of Roosevelt and 
Truman, will be stayed, after having 


been carried alarmingly far, in imita- 
tion of Britain and various decadent 
countries. 

Instead of continuing to ladle out 
multi - billion - dollar largesse without 
thought of repayment, the Eisenhower 
Administration has pledged foreign aid 
through reciprocal trade, a more sensi- 
ble and sounder arrangement embody- 
ing elements of stability and perma- 
nency. 

All this warrants resurgence of Amer- 
ican faith and optimism. 

Its full significance was not immedi- 
ately grasped even by “Wall Street,” 
which prides itself on its prescience. 
Not until near the end of November 
did stock quotations improve vigor- 
ously. Then they proceeded to reach 
higher peaks than any attained through- 
out the overlordism of the two Demo- 
cratic “deals.” 

Widespread forebodings were there- 
by incited, such as: “Stocks have been 
going up for four years. How much 
longer can this go on? Is not a bear 
market overdue?” 

Caution is, of course, usually a vir- 
tue both in and out of Wall Street. No 
judicious securities owner will elect to 
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plunge, to go overboard, at this stage 
of the stock market cycle. 

A calm, comprehensive appraisal, 
however, does not seem to warrant un- 
restrained bearishness. 

Many — even most — standard stocks 
still offer satisfactory, not to say gener- 
ous income. Speculation long has been 
at a minimum. Unlike 1929, marginal 
holdings constitute no threat whatso- 
ever: never before did so many individ- 
uals and families own their securities 
outright, and would be’ in no danger 
of being arbitrarily sold out should a 
drastic drop occur. 

The present prospect is that most 
dividends will be maintained in the 
foreseeable future, that employment 
will remain near or at unprecedented 
volume, that our total payroll will con- 
tinue enormous, that national produc- 
tion will be sustained in coming months 
around the unparalleled $350,000,000,- 
000 figure, and that aggregate savings 
may go still farther beyond anything 
ever before experienced. 

Moreover, on the credit side is loom- 
ing definite promise of more or less tax 
relief in more than one direction. 

Overtopping all, the advent of 
the Eisenhower Administration by the 
crushing repudiation of irresponsible, 
extravagant Trumanism, has _resusci- 
tated the long-repressed faith and in- 
nate enterprise of this mighty nation. 

We should witness re-born leader- 
ship, economic as well as political. 





Nov. ’5T Dec. 


Protection Rept bas 118.4 117.8 
loyment 107.6 109.5 
Hours tittitesee seen 101.5 103.2 
Sales e etbehacarane 103.2 100.8 


ehinwna vais 122.7 112.0 





ram 
Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


Jan. Feb. March April May 
119.3 12.6 118.9 116.8 114.0 
105.5 105.4 105.6 106.2 106.5 
102.3 102.0 101.8 99.8 100.8 
100.9 98.3 98.7 97.2 102.1 





June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 52 
110.0 103.5 114.6 120.5 122.2 
106.5 105.4 107.8 109.4 109.5 
101.3 100.0 100.8 103.0 108.5 
105.1 99.7 108.4 100.9 108.4 
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Too Late? 


We were among the exclusive few who 
confidently forecast General LEisen- 
hower’s election. Guided by a favor- 
able “breadth trend” at the October 
bottom, we advised clients to hold and 
buy before Election Day, in anticipa- 
tion of a strong market after Novem- 
ber 4th. 


Now, after the vertical post-election 
rally, it is too late to buy some of the 
stocks listed below. They have reached 
upside objectives and a reaction is more 
likely than a further big rise. Other 
issues, however, that “look” high are 
going much higher. Waiting for a re- 
action may prove costly. Also included 
among the following stocks, are long 
time dividend payers and low priced 
speculations that have not moved. 
Don’t be deceived. A few will remain 
comparatively inactive for years. 
However, many of these do-nothings 
are “sleepers”, primed to break out 
sharply for spectacular gains. 


Your stock's 


MARKET ACTION 


Telis You WHEN to Buy and 
WHEN to Sell 


Market action analysis helps you choose 
outstanding performers. This is im- 
portant in low priced speculations, 
where the promise of fantastic profits 
is accompanied by considerable risk if 
bought at the wrong price. Each 
analysis visually projects the trend. 
That is why at a glance you can esti- 
mate each stock’s probable 1953-1954 
top. Knowing where top is likely, helps 
you judge a safe and profitable buy 
zone. With this yardstick, more accur- 
ate than earnings, yield and dividends 
alone, you can decide immediately 
which of the following issues should 
be bought, held or sold now. 


Am Tel & Tel 
Pac Gas & Elec 
Atl Coast L Ry 
Montgomery Ward 
Allied Chem 

Am Locomotive 
Davison Chem 
Int Min & Chem 
United Airlines 
Universal Pict 
Am Hide & Leath 
Eureka Williams 
Maracaibo Oil 
Cent Rib Mills 
Nash Kelvinator 


Beaunit Mills 
Fed Dept Strs 
Kan C South Ry 
Republic Steel 
Tl Central 
Abbot Lab 
Sparks With 
Minn Moline 
Am Gas & El 
Parke Davis 
Manati Sug 
Add Multig 
Comm Credit 
Nat Biscuit 
Schulte, Inc 


Firestone 
Goodrich 
US Rubber 
Spiegel 
Maytag 
Servel 
Crane Co 
Artloom 
Coty, Inc 
Nat Can 
RKO Pict 
Eaton Mfg 
Avco Mfg 
Fansteel 
Vanadi 
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by JOSEPH D. GOOD 


Rating mutual funds 


Many articles appear on the subject of 
mutual funds. I think there is a fallacy 
of performance-comparisons of the re- 
sults of these funds. I think a great 
mistake is made not only by the people 
who prepare these comparisons but by 
the investment dealers who use them. 
They fail to understand the fundamen- 
tal investment objectives of the differ- 
ent funds and the market conditions 
under which the published results were 
realized. 

Take Wellington Fund, for example, 
a fund with which I am well familiar. 
When Wellington is included in a com- 
parison-schedule of other funds on the 
market for the last ten years, which is 
the period most generally used, an in- 
vestor is given a very misleading im- 
pression of Wellington accomplish- 
ments. This is true also of other con- 
servative, well-managed funds like 
Eaton & Howard, Putnam Fund, Dela- 
ware Fund, and so forth. This mislead- 
ing impression is created because re- 
sults of conservatively managed funds 
are compared with an all-common stock 
index and with all-common stock funds 
during a period when general stock 
prices had an almost uninterrupted rise. 
During such a period the funds show- 
ing the “best” results are usually those 
funds that took the greatest risk to 
achieve these results. On September 
80, for example, Wellington was 60% 
invested in common stocks, the balance 
in cash, bonds and preferred stocks. 

A conservative fund has three simple, 
fundamental objectives: (1) to reduce 
the risk to shareholders’ capital; (2) to 
provide shareholders with a reasonable 
income; and (3) to secure some profits 
for shareholders without taking undue 
risk. In the last ten years, Wellington 
has accomplished its fundamental ob- 
jectives. During the period there were 
only moderate variations in principal 
value, but at the end of the period 
there was a net principal increase of 
$4,940 on an original $10,000 invest- 
ment. Also, dividends from investment 


income of $4,821 were paid, which] 
think was a “reasonable return” on ¢ 
type of investment. During this peri 
securities profits of $3,530 were 
without taking what I consider und 
risk. During these ten years, the ce 
bined gain in principal, plus securitig 
profits distributed, was a little bette 
than the increase in the cost of living 
as shown by the table below. 

No one, of course, can definitely pr 
dict either the stock market or the cos 
of living. It must be remembered aly 
that, although we have had a sharply 
rising market for ten years, there wa 
at least one serious setback in 194 
From May 29 of that year to Octobe 
9, the Dow-Jones industrial average 
declined 23 per cent, whereas the Wel 
ington was only 16 per cent. Therefore, 
on an assumed $10,000 investment 
there would be $8,400 remaining i 
Wellington and only $7,700 in the Dow 
Industrials. Many of the common stod 
funds had an even sharper decline tha 
the Industrial average for that period, 
ranging from 26% to 35%. 

Wellington ranks lowest in volatili 
in declining markets of any of the lea¢- 
ing funds. One out of three stocks 0 
the New York Stock Exchange declines 
in value on an average of 11% in 195], 
whereas the Dow-Jones Industrial it 
creased 14%. How is the uninforme 
investor going to be able to pick th 
right stocks? During 1951, no mutud 
fund showed a decline in value. 

I think mutual funds, and partic 
larly the conservative type funds, at 
supplying the answer to the objective 

many Americans who today havt 
money to invest that they never hal 
before. I believe that many new it 
vestors are understandably reluctant t 
buy common stocks outright. They al 
recognize that, despite the guarantee 
Government bonds and savings banks 
they are really losing money on thes 
investments when you consider the dé 
pressed value of the dollar. Good co 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 





To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-122. Or send only $5 with this ad for series 
F-122 and four-week Trial Subscription, including 
unique MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock 
Guide rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A 
New Look Inside the Market.” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, wwe. 
P. ©. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Jan.{ Dec.31 Dee. 31 Dee.3! Deo. 3! Dee. 3! Dec. 31 Dee. 3! Dee. 31 Dec. 3! Dee! 
1942 © 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 =: 1949 1950 


Cost of 
Living 


Index ... 100 107 lll 118 116 


Wellington 
Fund —(as- 
set value 
plus capi- 


tal gains). 100 101 121 189 165 
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187 149 158 150 160 1” 


158 149 149 163 173 
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Announcing UNITED'S 


STOCK MARKET 


OUTLOOK 1953 


NEW STOCKS DUE FOR LEADERSHIP 


What Investors are asking 
... under new Administration 


STOCKS — Is a bull or bear market ahead? 
Will rising confidence cause stocks to sell 
higher? What range for the Dow Industrials? 
See predictions in new UNITED Forecast. 


BUSINESS — Will increased arms spending 
lift business to new highs? Will earnings and 
dividends rise or decline in 1953? What out- 
look for retail trade — wages — taxes? 


INFLATION — Will inflation be definitely 
reversed under new Administration? Or will 
big Government deficit cause new price rise? 
Are stocks and real estate still better invest- 


_ ments than cash? 


RAILS, OILS, UTILITIES — What outlook 
for these industries? Are Oils overvalued or 
still attractive? Will Utilities continue their 
steady advance? Are Rails headed for a big 
increase in traffic and earnings? 


GROWTH INDUSTRIES — What outlook for 
Atomic Energy, Television, Electronics, 
Chemicals, Plastics, Air Conditioning, Air- 
craft and Air lines? Read UNITED Outlook 
for 1953 for new investment opportunities. 


TIME-TESTED BY INVESTORS 


These UNITED Annual Forecasts on Business 
and Securities — issued each December for the 
past 25 years — have become the most widely read 
of any issued by an investment advisory service. 
Demand for these Annual Forecasts has become 
greater year after year as investors come to 
recognize their reliability. Don’t delay! Order 
Jour copy today. 


Send for Your Copy Today fr 953 








|e IS THE ANNUAL FORECAST on Stocks, Bonds and Busi- 
ness that thousands of investors have looked forward to for the 
past 25 years. It is the only Annual Outlook that gives you a UNITED 
OPINION of the country’s leading investment authorities. This year 
interest in this exclusive UNITED Forecast is even greater because of 
the many changes impending under the new Administration. 


This 12-page Report, with its specific Stock Market forecasts and 
recommendations can help you to greater investment success in 1953. As 
a special feature it includes a Staff selection of the most promising stocks 
for appreciation and liberal income. 





30 STOCKS SELECTED AS 
MOST PROMISING FOR 1953 


10 Attractive for Appreciation 


These stocks are potential market leaders. They are selected from hundreds of 
issues analyzed by our Staff as the most promising stocks for capital appreciation 
in 1953. Included are stocks of companies that should benefit from ending of 
E.P.T., price decontrol, and rising business confidence. 


10 “New Product” Stocks for Growth 


This selection includes 5 speculative Growth Stocks of unusual promise. These 
are young, vigorous companies with new products and processes now on the 
threshold of significant commercial profits. Also advised are 5 well-established 
quality Growth Stocks with broad fields for further expansion. 


10 Stocks for Liberal Income 
Many good quality stocks with long earnings and dividend records, offer you 
double the income return of banks and high grade bonds. Our Staff selects 10 
such attractive issues with yields ranging from 5% to over 6.5%. 


Be sure to read this 30-Stock Report 
before making your plans for 1953 


Anwwel Forecat Rapary 
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To receive your copy of this timely UNITED Forecast — just off the press — 
send in the coupon below. You will receive the 12-page Annual Forecast for 
1953 with our staff recommendation of 30 stocks for appreciation and liberal 
yield, and the next four issues of UNITED Service. 


Yours with Special One Months Subscription 


To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED 
Business and Investment Service to new readers, we 
will send the weekly UNITED Reports for one month, 


together with our Annual Forecast for 1953, $] 


with 30 outstanding stocks, for only 


Pi . Fill i d 
ACT MOW! Pi * ste coctce: Bill is came so 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY STREET 


83 





BOSTON 16, MASS. 





Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 


partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 
1932 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 


BULL OR BEAR 
MARKET 


On July 24 the Dow Theory 
indicated a renewal of the bull 
market. Don’t Guess. Why 
not investigate Curtiss Dahl’s 
book, “Consistent Profits in 
the Stock Market,” which 
presents a procedure that does 
not try to forecast the market 
but follows the market as the 
price pattern unfolds? Write 
for descriptive literature. 
Tri-State Offset Company, 817 
Main Street, Dept. R., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 








MARKET OUTLOOK 





SHORT-TERM trading probabilities in 
this column are usually dismissed with 
a sentence or two while the main em- 
phasis is placed on the longer-range 
trend of stock prices. Since the issue of 
September 15, 1951, I have frequently 
pointed out that technical probabilities 
indicated lower stock prices over a 
period of the next two to four years. 
This is not a personal opinion but a 
conclusion based on technical and eco- 
nomic relationships that in the past 
have foreshadowed important declines 
in the stock market. 

These longer-range technical and 
economic relationships have been dis- 
cussed in a number of columns, but I 
have never attempted to deal with the 
technical background of short-term 
trading turns. Since the election, how- 
ever, the market has put on a technical 
display that qualifies as an investment 
stampede. These concentrated stamp- 
edes have become an important feature 
of the regulated market. They have 
also proved extremely helpful in timing 
short-term trading turns. 

The term investment stampede is 
used to describe an exceptionally per- 
sistent advance which refuses to take 
time out for normal technical correc- 
tions as measured by breadth rather 
than by price. Fifteen years’ experience 
with the regulated market has demon- 
strated that sustained investment stam- 
pedes during periods when the breadth 
index is lagging behind the industrial 
average, have always been followed by 
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by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Investment stampedes 


short-term or intermediate declines tha | 
included one or more temporary selling | 
climax reactions. The record show | 
that no important major advance 
started with an investment stampede, | 
The past performance record of in. | 
vestment stampedes is important now | 
because beginning on October 23 the | 
market started a fairly typical stampede, | 
During the 24 market sessions to the 
end of November there were five days 
of positive rally and two days of tem. 
porary buying climax proportions. A 
positive rally, as measured by breadth, | 
must be at least one-half of a buying § 
climax indication. As against this record | 
on the upside there has not been a/ 
single day of normal compensating cor 
rection. 
The reason I feel it is advisable to 
bring up the subject of investment 
stampedes is that this type of action | 
has raised the question whether it is 
wise to depend upon the normal se- 
sonal recovery extending into January. 
It is possible for the stampede to con | 
tinue through December but there is 
also a fair chance that it may run into 
trouble before the end of the month 
The December-January seasonal ad- 
vance is based on historical rather tha 
technical probabilities. In the last few 
months historical probabilities have not 
fared too well. Instead of advancing 
between the conventions and the elec 
tion, the market declined. In October, 
a 12 to 1 Presidential year probability 
was flouted and the industrial average 
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broke through the low of Septerhber. 
This got me into temporary trouble 
because I had advised short-term trad- 
ing purchases on October 1 with the 
expectation that the September lows 
would not be broken. However, I was 
not too worried. The McCarthy victory 
in the Wisconsin primaries appeared to 
assure a Republican victory in Novem- 
ber, which should produce at least a 
temporary market advance. 

Actually, the election started an in- 
vestment stampede, and it looks as 
though the historical probability asso- 
ciated with a change in political par- 
ties, which since the Civil War has al- 
ways resulted in a December decline 
to pre-election price levels, may also 
go into the discard. But there is just 
a chance that failure of the historical 
probability calling for a December- 
January uptrend could turn the market 
into a more important reaction in 
January. 

This is the first time in history that 
all of the month of November was given 
over to a regulated market stampede. 
Prior to regulation the greatest Novem- 
ber advance in stock prices was in 
1928, when the market celebrated Mr. 
Hoover’s election. With these two facts 
in mind, I am more interested in watch- 
ing for technical indications of a re- 
versal in the short-term trading trend 
than in making long-term investment 
purchases for a major advance further 
extending the bull market now in its 
eleventh year. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 
servative mutual funds, therefore, pro- 
vide these people with a middle-of-the- 
road course which will not produce any 
spectacular results but which will help 
them keep pace with inflationary 
changes and also reduce the risk to 
principal which is attached to the se- 

ion of individual common stocks. 

Since the company’s inception in 
1929, assets of Wellington have grown 
to the amazing total of $226,801,761 
(as of Sept. 80). 

In my opinion, the management is 
highly capable, and I think Welling- 
ton is an excellent fund for those who 
cannot watch their investments in 
stocks. A good way to buy a mutual 
fund such as Wellington is to invest 

€ same amount, say, on the same 

te each year. In this way, an aver- 
age cost is obtained. 

Among the smaller, but steadily 
growing funds, I suggest Delaware 


Fund, | regard the mana 
, gement as 
highly skilled. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


December 15, 1952 








C.LT. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Extra Dividend 
on Common Stock 








An extra dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable December 24, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 
10, 1952. The transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.12%4 per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable January 1, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 10, 
1952. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
November 25, 1952. 














ESTAB 


y BALANCED 
NVESTMENT 





92nd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c a share from ordinary income, and 
45c a share distribution from securities 
profits. Payable December 29 to 
stock of record December 5, 1952. 


WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


_ Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


4%% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12% per 
share, payable January 1, 1953, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 5, 1952. 

7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable poneney 1, 1953, to holders 


of record at the close of business 
December 5, 1952. 


COMMON STOCK 


50 cents per share, payable December 
22, 1952, to holders of record at the 
close of business December 5, 1952. 


R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 


November 25, 1952. 





CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 
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Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
rifty cents a share payableonJanuary 
15, 1953, to stockholders of record 
December 23, 195?. 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 


Secretary 
November 26, 1952 


USF&6. 

















December 2, 1952. 








RICHFIELD 


O¢l Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 





RICHFIELD 
Atividend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held November 21, 
1952, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share for the fourth quarter of the calendar year 
1952 and a special dividend of 50 cents per share on 
stock of this Corporation, both payable December 15, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the close of business 




















MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 
Chevestors MUTUAL 
Crocstors STOCK FUND 


Sroestors SELECTIVE FUND 


FACE-AMOUNT 
CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


Chrvestors 
SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
* 


For prospectuses of any of 
these investment companies, 
check one of the boxes below: 


Frevestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 
Established 1894 
232 ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
(J INVESTORS MUTUAL 
( INVESTORS STOCK FUND 
C] INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
(] INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND 
Please send the prospectuses about the 


investment company or companies checked 
above. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
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RIDE TO x 
Jka FUTURES! 
Be in the market Ni ¢ time and on the at’ 


side for the long movements up or down. 


ACTION LINE ADVICES thru 1949-50-51 gave 
traders an average net profit per year of 28%4c 
per bushel. Send today for descriptive folder. 


J. W. GOLDSBURY CO. 


811 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


ZONE__ 























>, INSURED 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


by Insured Savings and Loan Associations. 
Each account 100% INSURED UP TO 
$10,000 by a Permanent Agency of United 
States Government. IMMEDIATE PLACE- 
MENT and FUTURE COMMITMENTS 





mew being accepted for ALL TYPES of 
Personal Savings, Corporations, Trust and 


Pension Funds. Our list preferred and 
adopted by Professional Men and Women, 
Administrators, Trustees, Federal and State 
Credit Unions, Churches and Charitable 
Organizations, etc. Our Services are FREE! 
Ask for Confidential Repert #287 
INSURED ASSOCIATIONS 
DIVIDEND BUREAU 
Dept. A-88, 53 State St., Boston La 


MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPR 


Some stocks with profit possibilities 


THE guatiry of market leadershi 
would seem to be deteriorating, wi 
more interest in speculative stocks and 
a little less “zip” in the demand for 
investment issues. I suspect that the 
D-J Industrials during these later weeks 
of December, and perhaps into early 
January, will be “rounding out an inter- 
mediate top” from which there may be 
a correction sometime during the first 
four or five months of 1953. 

That does not mean that I am look- 
ing for a “bear market,” but it does 
mean that there: may be better oppor- 
tunities to add to holdings than now 
exist. It means, too, that traders might 
take advantage of real strength (es- 
pecially if accompanied by some 3 and 
4 million share days, as is possible) to 
cut back their positions. Real investors, 
as I see it, should do no more than 
grade up the quality of their lists. 

The great imponderable, so far as the 
market itself is concerned, at the 
moment, is the emotional force of this 
new “confidence” factor. There really 
is no way of measuring it, but psycho- 
logically part of it now must be at least 
temporarily spent. From a long-range 
point of view, “confidence” should con- 
tinue to be important; but it probably 
will have waves of impact rather than 
act as a consistently persisting force. 

As this is written (December 2), I 
conceive that it would not be difficult 
to suggest quite a few stocks that may 
have a nice price advance over the next 
few weeks. What would worry me is 
whether these stocks would show profits 
two, three or four months hence. I can 
see good eventual values in such issues 
as United Fruit, Seaboard Finance, 
Food Fair Stores, Caterpillar Tractor 
and Abbott Laboratories. 

It seems to me that American Tele- 
phone could work up where the stock 
offers a yield of 5%; that’s about 180. I 
don’t see why this stock should yield 
more than some of the electric utilities 
which are not of as good quality. 

For a high yield, dismissing near- 
term price fluctuations, I like Chesa- 
peake ¢ Ohio, paying $3 and selling 
around 38, Seaboard Finance paying 
$1.80 and selling around 24, CIT 
Financial paying $4.50 without extras 
and selling around 75, and American 
Agricultural Chemical paying $4.50 
and selling around 69. 

Given some real cold weather this 
winter, the Oils may do better. They 
have not participated as much in the 





rise as other stocks because they had a 


86 


big bull market all their own lat! 
spring, and because petroleum produ | 
consumption now is increasing at th | 
rate of only 2% or 3% annum | 
against 6% to 8% not long ago. I think 
Standard Oil of California represent | 
good all-around value. As a specially | 
growth situation, I am quite keen abou | 
Warren Petroleum. It is a stock whic 
could move up independent of the ail 
group and independent of the market 
It pays $1.60 and sells around 32%. 

The so-called “defense” issues wony | 
me a little. I do not see how the new | 
Administration can make good its budg. 
et promises except by cutting bad’ 
aircraft procurement. There seems ti’ 
be room to do it, too. Just how much 
per share earnings would decline asa 
result of the cutbacks is difficult ty 
project. Possibly better profit margins, 
due to a more friendly “climate” is 
Washington, may compensate for 2) 
smaller gross. 

New York Central (22) is getting 
those bigger earnings we have talked | 
about previously in this column. Th’ 
October net was 97 cents a share and 
November looks equally good. Profit | 
for the year should not be less than $3" 
a share and could approach $8.50. The 
transportation ratio for October wa 
down to 39.7%, against 43.8% for th 
10 months and 46.1% for all of 1951” 
This still is a very speculative stock, 
but it would appear to be an improving” 
situation. The number of bad snow 
storms this winter will have a lot to d 
with earnings. 

On strength, I would reduce rathe 
than increase holdings of Steel Shares, 
anticipating that mill operations in the 
second and third quarters of next yea 
will be considerably lower than in the 
fourth quarter of 1952. The reason this 
group has not done better is that the 
market lacks faith in the recurrent chat 
acter of present good earnings. Some 
time next year there may be some divi 
dend reductions by the marginal col | 
panies. 

From time to time, this column ge 
inquiries on the outlook for GM) 
Stocks. The writer is highly skeptical | 
about an increase in the American ; 
price for gold, feeling that it would be | 
inflationary, not in the national interest — 
at this time, and that a conservative | 
government won't do it. If anything | 
done about gold prices in this count) | 
it is likely to be at a time when | 
ness conditions are much worse 


now. Generally, gold stocks do bett# 
Fore 
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1,970 
CONDENSED 


Stock Reports 
With $2 Trial Subscription 


if you return “ad” and $2 for next five 
weekly copies FINANCIAL WORLD, you 
will also receive our valuable 64-page 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of List- 
ed Stocks.” Besides condensed reports 
on 1,970 stocks, this monthly pocket 
stock guide gives our RATING on each 
stock so you can reach wiser decisions 
as to new purchases and whether to dis- 
pose of any stocks you now own. Order 
Now and we will also send you copies of 
“$200 Dividends Every Month From 
Balanced Portfolio,” “101 Stocks With 
First Claim on Profits,” and “TEN 
RULES FOR SUCCESSFUL INVEST- 
ING.” Or, send $20 for yearly subscrip- 
tion ($11 for six months) for complete 
4-PART Investment Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 








CINERAMA Closeup 


CINERAMA, INC., key company in the amazing 
Cinerama three-dimensional motion picture process 
that is electrifying New York audiences, is the 
subject of a financial close-up in a supplement 
tc OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW. Here, for the first time, is the com- 
plete investment analysis of this spectacular situa- 
tion, from an impartial, independent source. 
FOR ONLY $3.50 you get a year’s subscription 
to OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW (including the Cinerama supplement) 
and a copy of OVER-THE-COUNTER DIVI- 
DEND CHAMPIONS. Subscribe to this monthly 
pocket-size magazine read by thousands. Features 
earnings, dividends and prices of hundreds of un- 
listed companies, industry analyses, utility notes, 
mutual memos, company briefs, initial public offer- 
ings and Canadian comment. Also Free Literature 
Service, easiest way to obtain broker’s literature 
on over-the-counter securities at no cost. 


TODAY — SEND YOUR $3.50 FOR 
ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO— 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. IC, Jenkintown, Pa. 








THINGS ARE 
HAPPENING FAST! 


Today more than ever before you need 
the service and advice we have to offer. 
Let our 15 years of experience work 
for you. Our new EXPANDED service 
gives DEFINITE recommendations and 
DEFINITE profit-taking points, plus 
Price objectives on stocks you now own. 


Limited time offer: 


12 Weeks trial $10.00 
LOCO Pr ri Tri tititiitititiiry 


:SEAMANS-BLAKE, Inc. 
« 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Il. 
eG . 

ho ime your Weekly Retot ‘Sort terete 


for | 
profit-taking points stocks 
= Meld among the 420 ne 
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when the rest of the market does worse. 
They are good deflation issues. One of 
the issues which appeals to us because 
of 1952 ore discoveries is East Malartic; 
that company would appear to have a 
lot of gold. The stock is traded in Can- 
ada at around $2.70 a share. In the 
long run, it looks much better than 
Benguet, which is smothered with 
shares, 

The Automobile Industry appears 
headed into an excellent first half year. 
There will be many new models out, 
however, and it will be important to 
see how they are received. Nash-Kel- 
vinator (22, paying $2) seems to be 
coming along very nicely. The new 
Chrysler line looks very attractive. 
There is considerable interest in the 
yet unshown new Studebaker models, 
which would seem highly important in 
the company’s future. General Motors 
at 64 still offers a return of 6%% on a 
dividend which relief from EPT might 
enable the company to raise. General 
Motors is in higher EPT brackets than 
the other companies. 

One of the good things about this 
present market situation is the general 
unwillingness of the investment analysts 
who advise people to go along all the 
way with the current enthusiasm. They 
are not adding much fuel to the flames 
of speculation. That does not mean that 
they have failed to lift their sights, 
since Election, regarding price-earnings 
ratios and yields. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be ‘sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





“At last there is a really good book on 
investments. It is FINANCIAL IN- 
DEPENDENCE through COMMON 
STOCKS. . . . and it can be thoroughly 
recommended.” 

Burton Crane, N.Y. Times 
















346 pages $5 


by ROBERT D. MERRITT 


Here are simple, down-to-earth 
rules for successful investment 
today . . . how fortunes have been 
made... why many are lost... 
what stocks to buy for growth... 
for building capital . . . for in- 
creased income. . . for retirement. 
Here for the first time is a basic 
book on Common Stocks to help 
you increase income and capital. 


USE THIS COUPON 


I enclose $5 for postpaid copy of “Financial 
Independence through Common Stocks,” re- 
serving the privilege of returning the book 
for refund within 10 days. 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 








BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
December 31, 1952) 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of 
$.60 per share 
The dividends are payable De- 
cember 30, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 

December 15, 1952. 
PHILIP KAPINAS 


December 1, 1952 Treasurer 


700 OFFICES 





210 Newbury St. . re Boston 16, Mass. 
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Get this FREE Bonus! 
Subscribe now to the GANN 
1953 FORECASTS! 


STOCKS @ GRAIN @® COTTON 


¥ Almost 50 years successful market appli- 
cation. 

¥ Predicts Market Tops—Bot~oms @ year or * 
more in advance. 

V Based on the scientific mathematical for- 
mula developed by W. D. Gann. 

¥ Includes free monthly supplement, tells 
WHAT to BUY or SELL and WHEN. 


COMPLETE GRAPHIC $100 
1953 FORECASTS 

BONUS OFFER: Subscribe now and get 
complete original '52 FORECAST plus 


current supplement free of cost! 
Indicate type of forecast wanted above ($100 
to: 


each). Clip check tn ad and mail 


W. D. GANN Research, Inc. 


JOSEPH L. LEDERER, President 
Box 656, Scarsdale, N. Y. Dept. F-116 

















Are YOU 
Holding These 
Low-Priced 
Stocks ? 


Get our Comment & Buy, Hold, Switch, 
Sell advice on these 12 stocks, based on 
consensus of 40 leading advisory ser- 
vices, skilled guidance you need now. 


Alleghany Corp. Packard 

RKO Am. Radiator 
Avco U-Paramount 
Southern Co. Barium-Steel 
N. Y. Central Calvin Oil 
Wilson & Co. Kaiser-Fraser 


Plus a favorite for 53 


Selling below $10, this popular stock is 
gaining faster in “Buy” ratings than any 
other favorite of the analy: Our 12 
Stock Report plus “A Favorite for ’53” 
are yours for only $1 with FREE 4 weeks’ 
trial. subscription including a reader’s 
digest of advices of all leading advisory 
services and other important informa- 
— in, clip, mail coupon today 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. 


Dept. C-141, 41-43 Crescent St., 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for 12 Stock Report 

ples “A Favorite for ’53"’ with FREE 4 weeks’ 
ce. 
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ACTIVE CYCLES 


trade name 
for cycle forces in action 


You—Can See them & are Told What 
they mean. 

Remember—Market moves are based 
on what people DO in the market 
place. NOT on what they THINK. 

ACTIVE CYCLES — show How — 


When — Where the cycle forces 


will act. 
A Service for THE PROFES.- 
SIONAL man. 
$5—Three Mo. Trial $45—1 Yr. 


Inquiries Invited 


P. O. Box 604, Beverly Hills, Cal. 














STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEl, | 


Stock values reappraised 


Investors have given an enthusiastic 
endorsement to the voters’ decision of 
November 4. Large-scale investment 
buying has carried all stock averages to 
new highs. This remarkable demon- 
stration of renewed confidence in the 
future is by no means confined to in- 
vestors. It pervades all sectors of the 
American economy and already has 
been responsible, no doubt, for greater 
liberality in year-end dividend declara- 
tions. 

Confidence is the most important, 
yet the least tangible factor in the price 
determination of securities. The in- 
vestor always weighs risk against op- 
portunity. What is now taking place is 
a reappraisal of the risk fattor, and it is 
the obvious majority conclusion that the 
investment risk for common stocks has 
been lessened as a result of General 
Eisenhower's election and his Cabinet 
appointments. As a result, investors are 
willing to pay a higher price for pres- 
ent and prospective corporate earning 
power, and are satisfied with somewhat 
lower dividend yields. 

Even after the latest upsurge in stock 
prices, the thirty stocks which comprise 
the Dow-Jones industrial average are 
selling at only about 11% times current 
earnings and give a return of 5.8%. This 
is still a far cry from the high price- 
earnings ratios and very low yields 
which prevailed at the bull market 
peaks of 1946, 1937 and 1929. 

Although the steel industry is operat- 
ing well above its theoretical capacity 
and expects to continue going full blast 
for at least another three months or so, 
investors, it seems, are taking a rather 
dim view of the industry’s prospects. 
In fact, many investment trusts and 
other institutional investors hold no 
steel stocks at all. 

I don’t share this attitude. On the 
contrary, I believe that the leading in- 








tegrated steel companies represent ex. 
cellent investment value. Arthur 8, 
Homer, president of Bethlehem Steel 
made a very significant statement the 
other day which apparently has not yet 
been fully appreciated. Bethlehem 
Steel's profits, Mr. Homer said, will not 
vary a great deal even if operations 
should decline to 85 to 90% of capacity, 
Present maximum capacity operations 
which require overtime, more costly 
maintenance and the use of less efficient 
facilities, do not necessarily yield a 
maximum of profits. 

When du Pont sold at 102% in May, 
1951, General Motors was selling at 54 
Today, du Pont is down 8 points, but 
General Motors has advanced 10 point, 
Du Pont owns 20,000,000 shares of 
General Motors (44/100 share for each 
share of du Pont), so that the rise of 
General Motors should have added 
about $4.40 to the price of du Pont 
shares. Thus du Pont actually has de 
clined much more than appears on the 
surface, and I think the stock is a con- 
paratively good buy at the present 
price around 94%. Investors who ca 
afford to sacrifice income in return for 
superior investment quality will do wel 
in this stock. They need not be unduly 
concerned about the Government’s anti- 
trust suit which, even if it should be 








CANADA----WARRANTS 


FROBISHER » CANADIAN DECALTA «+ EUREKA «+ BAILEY SELBURN 
FENIMORE IRON + ONTARIO PYRITES - BARVUE MINES 


Common stock warrants for all the abuve are trading on the Toronto Stock Exchange — many 
more trade in the United States. To illustrate the potential of the common stock warrants: 
Within the last decade $500 investments in each of Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
common stock warrants (all U.S.) appreciated to $44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 


If you are interested in capital appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 


It discusses Warrants in their different phases—explores many avenues of their profitable 
purchase and sale—describes current opportunities in Warrants. 


For your copy send $2 to the publishers, R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
Y., or send for free descriptive folder. 


New York 1, N. 


HOW COMMODITY TRADERS 
CAN SHOW A NET PROFIT 
EVERY YEAR 


A subscription to the Commodity Trend 
Service enables you to make sound de 
cisions with a maximum of safety. Scien- 
tific stop-loss protection is given with every 
trading recommendation. Weekly bulletins 
and on-the-spot telegrams contain reliable 
information, on every futures market in 
the U. S. and Canada. - Current bulletins 
sent on request without obligation. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N.Y: 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 
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“SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCK" 


A book of Studies on the Stock Market profusely Illus: 
trated with long term charts shows how individul 
stocks move in Sequence rather than together and oleet : 
explains principles of market action for Selectl 
Right Stocks for the next big swing. Price 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
THE GOLDEN HARVEST 
Method for Trading in Commodities 
Details upon request 


MARKET INSTITUTE 























838 So. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 36, 
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Mining and Manufacturing 


Proms 


Phosphate . Potash . Plant Foods . Chemicals 


industrial Minerals , Amino Products 


* 
Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
Nov. 20, 1952, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
43rd Consecutive Regular 


Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 


($1.00) per Share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 





COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


\ The Board of Directors has 
~S!"_ this day declared a dividend 
of twenty-five (25¢) cents 
per share on its Common 
Stock and Voting Trust Cer- 
tificates for common stock, 
payable December 18, 1952 
to stockholders of record De- 
cember 4, 1952. 

There was also declared a 
stock dividend of two and 
one-half per cent (214%) 
on the Common Stock and Voting Trust 
Certificates for common stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable in common stock on Janu- 
ary 19, 1953 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 5, 1952. Cash will be paid where 
fractional shares of Common Stock are due. 








Forty Cents (40¢) per Share. 


Both dividends are payable Dec. 30, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Dec. 12, 1952. 


Checks will be mailed. 
Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
* 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Gen. Offices: 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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The following dividends have 
been declared on the Common 
Stock of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation: 

Quarterly dividend No. 127 of 
Sixty Cents ($.60) per share. 
Special dividend of Sixty 
Cents ($.60) per share. 


Both Dividends are payable 
December 12, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business December 3, 1952. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 


November 25, 1952. 

















THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
DIVIDEND NO. 222 


den The Board of Directors has de- 
mg & year end dividend of 50¢ per 
th Te on the outstanding Capital Stock of 
= Company of the par value of $12.50 
balders of Fecord ‘at toe see of busines 
December 5, 1952, aipvecinbieumeesl 
y J. H. MICHAELIT, 

November 18, 1952 Treasurer 
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AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 


Convertible Prior Preferred Stock 
A Quarterly cash dividend of $1.25 per share 
f en; declared on the Prior Preferred Stock 
December 31 9a ne eae aa eater, coding 
’ ’ e e ’ 
to stockholders of outed of the close of business 
on january 5, 1953. 
W. J. Matruews, Jr., Secretary 





A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


New York, November 18, 1952. 




















Dividend Notice 





The Board of Directors of The Arundel 
Corporation has this day (November 
25, 1952) declared 30 cents per share 
as a quarterly dividend, and 50 cents 
per share as an extra dividend, on 
the no par value stock of the Corpo- 
ration, issued and outstanding, pay- 
able on and after December 24, 1952, 
to the stockholders of record on 

Corporation's books at the close of 
business December 15, 1952. 


MARSHALL G. NORRIS, Secretary. 








Southern California 
Edison Company } 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 174 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 23 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able Décember 31, 1952, to 
stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 5, 1952. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
November 21, 1952 












































LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 







E&Y, Notice of 
Cy Si Quarterly 
“>.” Dividends 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the following quarterly dividends, 
each payable January 1, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
December 19, 1952: 


Preferred Stock, 5.25%, Series A 
Dividend of $1.3125 per share. 


Preferred Stock, 5%, Series B 
Dividend of $1.25 per share. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Nov. 26, 1952 Treasurer 
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214th 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 


payable Jan. 15, 1953 to stockhold- 
ers of record Dec. 12, 1952. 


EMERY N. LEONARD 











Secretary and Treasurer 
\ Boston, Mass., November 17, 1952) 


























December 15, 1952 


AARBREIR ot ORRIN oats 1 a 


AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The 207th Dividend 


A dividend of One Dollar and a 
Half ($1.50) per share has been 
declared upon the capital stock of 
this company, -payable January 2, 
1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business De- 

cember 12, 1952. The trans- 

fer books will not be closed. 
CHARLES H. HALL, 

Vice President & Secy. 


CASUALTY -* SURETY + AUTOMOBILE - INLAND MARINE 


ROME CABLE 





55th Consecutive Dividend 








The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 55 for 
30 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Capital Stock of the Corpo- 
ration, payable December 24, 1952, 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on December 3, 1952. 


The Directors also declared 
Dividend No. 26 for 30 cents per 
share on the 4% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable January 2, 1953, 
te holders of record at the close 
of business on December 3, 1952. 

Joun H. Dvyetr, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., November 25, 1952 



























Is Handling Equipment 
Locks 
Builders’ Hardware 


(ALE & TOWNE 


INN 257th and 258th 
Dividends 
Declared 
On Nov. 25, 1952, an 
extra dividend, No. 257, 
of $0.50 per share, was 
declared by the Board of 
Directors out of past earn- 
ings, payable on Dec. 22, 
1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of 
business Dec. 5, 1952. 
The Directors also de- 





C) 


clared dividend No. 258, of $0.50 per 
share, payable on Jan. 2, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record on Dec. 5, 1952. 


F. DUNNING 


‘Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 











AMILY 


INANCE 


90th 
CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 


Quarterly dividends were 














— declared by the Board 
CORPORATION of Directors as follows: 


‘COMMON STOCK 
$.35°- per share on the Company’s $1 par 
value common stock. 

CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
$.5634 per share on the Company’s 434% 
cumulative preference stock, series A; $.624 
per share on the Company’s 5% cumulative 
preference stock, Series B. 

The dividends are payable January 2, 1953 
to stockholders of record at close of busi- 
ness, December 9, 1952. 
WituraM B. Paut, Jr. 
Vice-President and Secretary 
November 25, 1952 
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KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


161 East 42d Street New York 17,N.Y. 
November 21, 1952 












A cash distribution of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-five Cents ($2.25) a share 
has been declared today by Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation, payable on 
December 20, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
December 1, 1952. 


ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
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successful, is unlikely to cause any 
serious or lasting harm. 

Airline stocks are speculative and 
they have no place in accounts where a 
large, safe and regular income are man- 
datory requirements. The venturesome 
investor, however, will find much at- 
traction in a company like American 
Airlines which is beginning to acquire 
definite investment characteristics. 

Few people realize that passenger 
revenues of American Airlines, the 
nation’s leading air carrier, now exceed 
those of the nation’s largest railroad, 
the Pennsylvania. American’s flight 
equipment is 100% modern. Its fleet 
of 156 planes has an average age of 
only about 3% years, or less than that 
of any other major airline. The com- 
pany will earn at least $1.70 this year, 
a new record, and it should do even 
better in 1953. Some 36 new planes, 
mostly big 4-engine DC-6Bs, DC-7s, 
will be added to American’s fleet within 
the next 15 months. Since the new 
equipment costing some $60 million 
will be paid for out of the company’s 
treasury without requiring any new 
financing, the entire additional earning 
power will accrue to the common stock. 
At 15 the stock is still selling well below 
its 1946 high of 19%. 

Rising stock prices are no reason to 
throw all caution to the wind and I 
continue to recommend that conserva- 
tive investors should hold a sizable 
amount of defensive stocks such as 
American Telephone, which was dis- 
cussed in the December 1 issue. As 
individual income taxes are certain to 
remain very high for years to come, at- 
tention is called again to Electric Bond 
& Share whose dividends are not 
treated as “income” for tax purposes. 
The company has indicated that in 
1953 and 1954 it will pay semi-annual 
dividends of two shares of United Gas 
Co. stock for each 100 shares of Electric 
Bond. This dividend has a present val- 
ue of about $1.10 per share a year, 
indicating a tax-free return of almost 
5% in the present price of 22% for Elec- 
tric Bond. The present asset value of 
Electric Bond & Share is estimated at 
in excess of $30 a share, of which only 
about $6.25 is represented by the com- 
pany’s somewhat riskier investment in 
American ¢ Foreign Power stock. Elec- 
tric Bond, in my opinion, is an un- 
usually interesting situation because it 
combines strong defensive character- 
istics with a good chance for .capital 
gain, and in addition enjoys the rare 
feature of dividends which are not sub- 
ject to income taxes. 


Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 324%2¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able January 2, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
December 12, 1952. 


H. F. SANDERS, 
Treasurer 


New York 6, N. Y. 
December 1, 1952 








Utility service by tax-paying, 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 








AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


20 Char street Ader New York 8. 


PREFERRED DivipEND No. 178 
Common DrviwENnD Nos, 112 anv 113 
Dividends of one dollar seventy five cents 
($1.75) per share on the Preferred Stock and 
of twenty five cents (25¢) per share on the 
Common Stock of this Company have been 
declared, payable January 1, 1953. A special 
year end dividend of forty cents (40¢) per 
share on the Common Stock has been declared 
payable December 26, 1952. These dividends 
have been declared payable to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 10, 

1952. Transfer books will not be closed. 


CARL A. SUNDBERG 


December 1, 1952 Secretary 














MIDDLE STATES PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDENDS 
A dividend of 50 cents per share has been 


declared on the common stock of Middle 
States Petroleum Corporation, payable on 
December 26, 1952, to stockholders of rec- 
erd at the close of business on December 
11, 1952. A dividend of four per cent, pay- 
able in common stock, has also been de- 
clared, issuable on January 31, 1953, t 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on January 2, 1953. Transfer books will 
not be closed. ; 


G. B. LEIGHTON, Secretary. 


December 1, 1952. 
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To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 
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The Board of Directors has declared @ 
dividend of 62% cents a share on the out- 
standing 5 % Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
624% cents a share on the outstanding 5 
Cumulative Second Preferred Stock, 
payable January 2, 1953 to stockholders # 
record at the close of business on Decem 
1952. A quarterly dividend of 40 cents a share 
and an extra dividend of 50 cents a share were 

eclared on the outstanding Common S 
payable December 15, 1952 to stockholders 
~— hy the close of business on 


November 26, 1952. 


—————«_«<«!, * 





M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretar? — 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


8s No tice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07 ya 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable February 1, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on January 9, 1953. 


Checks will be mailed. 





C. WINNER, 
Treasurer 























Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Pena. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
November 25, 1952, a dividend of one dollar nine 
and three-eighths cents ($1.09375) per share was 
declared on the $4.375 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the Corporation, payable December 15, 
1952, to Preferred stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 5, 1952. 

The Board also declared a divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50c) per share 
on the Common Stock of the Cor- 

AL poration, payable December 30, 
1952, to Common stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
December 5, 1952. 

The Board also declared an extra dividend, 
payable in Common Stock on the basis of one 
share for each fifty shares of the Common Stock 
outstanding. Fractional shares will not be issued, 
but cash will be paid in lieu thereof. This divi- 
dend is also payable December 30, 1952, to Com- 
mon stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 5, 1952. Brokers should advise 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, Divi- 
dend Agent, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on or 
before December 12, 1952, as to denominations 
in which certificates should be issued. 


S. A. McCASKEY, JR., 








TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The regular quarterly dividend of TEN 

TS per share has ben declared payable 
en December 31st to the stockholders of 
record December 10, 1952. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary. 
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Corporation 
DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
ro 75c per shareon the Common Stock, and, 
- addition thereto, a year-end dividend of 
-25 on the Common Stock, both payable 
December 12, 1952, to holders of record 
ember 1, 1952. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 





December 15, 1959 





BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y. 


171. How To Ger Your Mau Out: 
How the postage meter works and the 
advantages inherent in Metered Mail (15 
pages). 


172. THe MANAGEMENT Facror IN 
Crepir EvaALuation: The role of manage- 
ment in evaluating a company for credit 
risk. Examines various aspects of effective 
management, generally defined as “the 
ability to successfully direct an enterprise 
through periods of changing economic con- 
ditions toward predetermined objectives,” 
more specifically depending on a com- 
pany’s objectives, over-all planning, in- 
ternal organization, administrative apti- 
tudes, and compensation programs (4 
pages). 


1738. WaNTED — ANOTHER Bonc FROM 
THE Lierty BELL: A talk on the immense 
transportation problem existing in Phila- 
delphia and throughout the rest of the 
nation, due to a phenomenal increase of 
cars on the roads and greatly insufficient 
highway construction. Says R. S. Wilson of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber: “Mobility—our 
greatest strength in times past—is becom- 
ing our greatest weakness. . . . The solu- 
tion lies in more highway capacity. .. .” 
Urges renewed support of PAR-Project 
Adequate Roads, and immediate local 
action (11 pages). 


174. Facrs Asour Foops: A descrip- 
tion of food value contents: energy, pro- 
teins, minerals, fats, carbohydrates, and 
vitamins. Their role in normal body func- 
tion is explained, as well as the amounts 
recommended for consumption (17 pages). 


175. Turn On Tue Licut: A plea for 
“private” as against “public” power by 
the nation’s electric companies. Deals 
briefly with what are considered common 
confusions and misconceptions about “pri- 
vate versus public power,” “excessive 
profits,” “cheap” power, the “yardstick 
idea,” “planning,” “monopoly charges,” 
and marketing of public power. Garnished 
with some very pretty photography (16 
pages). 


176. Tues ON Movie Maxkinc TRICKs: 
Some know-how to add professional touch 
to amateur movie-making. Pointers on 
achieving reverse motion, suspense, stop- 
motion magic, ghost appearance, distor- 
tion, slow motion and other trick-film ef- 
fects (23 pages). 
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Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 ashare on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents a share onthe Common Stock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1952, all 
payable on or before December 
23, 1952 to holders of record at 
the close of business on November 
28, 1952. 
GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 
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PUBLIC SERVICE 








CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 











Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
November 20, 1952, declared 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 
60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. - 


$1.1214 per share on 
the 414% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends pay- 
able December 17, 1952 to 
stock of record at close of bus- 
iness December 3, 1952. 4% 
Preferred and 4%% Converti- 
ble Preferred Stock dividends 
payable January 1, 1953 to 
stock of record at close of bus- 
iness December 3, 1952. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
November 20, 1952 

















LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
November 19, 1952 





S\ The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the 


Company, payable on December 19, 


1952, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December: 9, 1952. Checks will 
be mailed. 


CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


He gives not best who gives most; 
but he gives most who gives best. If I 
cannot give bountifully, yet I will give 
freely, and what I want in my hand, I 
will supply by my heart. —WaRwICK. 


The best thing to give to your enemy 
is forgiveness; to an opponent, toler- 
ance; to a friend, your heart; to your 
child, a good example; to a father, 
deference; to your mother, conduct that 
will make her proud of you; to your- 
‘self, respect; to all men, charity. 
—BALFOUR. 


Go often to the house of thy friend, 
for weeds choke the unused path. 


—EMERSON. 


The task and triumph of Christianity 
is to make men and nations true and 
just and upright in all their dealings, 
and to bring all law, as well as all con- 
duct, into subjection and conformity to 
the law of God. —H. J. Van Dyke. 


Peace does not dwell in outward 
things, but within the soul; we may 
preserve it in the midst of the bitterest 
pain, if our will remain firm and sub- 
missive. Peace in this life springs from 
acquiescence, not in an exemption from 
suffering. —FENELON. 


Preventives of evil are far better than 
remedies; cheaper and easier of appli- 
cation, and surer in result. 

—Tryon EDWARDS. 


He who merely knows right princi- 
ples is not equal to him who loves 
them. —ConFucivs. 


Though most people shy away from 
talk of liberty, fearing, amid the con- 
fused uses of the term, that whatever 
they hear will be somebody’s propa- 
ganda, they all know at what point 
liberty begins. It is the point at which 
they resent being shoved about. 


—STANLEY PARGELLIS. 


Warning! Following are the names 
of the Seven Mischievous Misses who 
are responsible for most of our troubles: 
Miss Information, Miss Quotation, Miss 
Representation, Miss Interpretation, 
Miss Construction, Miss Conception, 
Miss Understanding. Don’t listen to 
them! Beware! 


—Ws. J. H. Boetcxer. 





It should be our purpose in life to 
see that each of us makes such con- 
tributions as will enable us to say that 
we, individually and collectively, are 
a part of the answer to the world 
problem and not a part of the prob- 
lem itself. —ANDREW CORDIER. 


The accumulation of property is no 
guarantee of the development of char- 
acter, but the development of character, 
or of any other good whatever, is im- 
possible without property. 

—W. G. SuMNER. 


Take care to be an economist in pros- 
perity: there is no fear of your being 
one in adversity. —ZIMMERMANN. 


Twenty thousand years ago the 
family was the social unit. Now the 
social unit has become the world, in 
which it may truthfully be said that 
each person’s welfare affects that of 
every other. —ArtrHur H. ComprTon. 


Experience is the universal mother of 
sciences. —MIGUEL DE LA CERVANTES. 


If virtue promises happiness, pros- 
perity and peace, then progress in vir- 
tue is progress in each of these; for to 
whatever point the perfection of any- 
thing brings us, progress is always an 
approach toward it. —EPICTETUs. 


We should so live and labor in our 
time that what came to us as seed may 
go to the next generation as blossom, 
and what came to us as blossom may 
go to them as fruit. This is what we 
mean by progress. —H. W. BEECHER. 


An acre of performance is worth the 
whole world of promise. © —HowELL. 


It has long been recognized that an 
education which does not provide for 
an intelligent understanding of religion 
is incomplete. 


—RayMonp C. Knox. 


Men spend their lives in anticips 
tions, in determining to be vastly happy, 
at some period when they have tim. 
But the present time has one advantag | 
over every other—it is our own. Pig 
opportunities are gone, future are ng 
come. We may lay in a stock ¢ 
pleasures, as we would lay in a stock¢ 
wine; but if we defer the tasting ¢ 
them too long, we shall find that bot 
are soured by age. —Coxtox, 


Hating people is like burning dom 
your own house to get rid of a rat, 
—Harry EMErson Fospicx, DD, 


“T will” is no word for man. Ther 
is a far diviner one, “I ought.” Bow 
passion. to reason, reason to conscience, 
and conscience to God, and then bea 
resolute and determined as you choos, 

—MACLAREN. 


Executive ability is deciding quickly 
and getting somebody else to do th 
work. —J. C. Porta 


Silence is one great art of convers:- 
tion. He is not a fool who knows wha 
to hold his tongue; and a person my 
gain credit for sense, eloquence, wit 
who merely says nothing to lessen the 
opinion which others have of thes 
qualities in themselves. 

—WirLiaM Haziim. 


You don’t get ulcers from what yu 
eat, but from what’s eating you. 
—Dnr. ALBERT CLIFF 


Let it be impressed upon your mind, 
let it be instilled into your children, thi 
the liberty of the press is the palladiu 
of all the civil, political, and religiow 


rights. —JuNIS 


Great thoughts, like great deeds 
need no trumpet. —JAMEs M. Ballz. 


Beneficence is a duty; and he wi 
frequently practices it, and sees lis 
benevolent intentions realized comes, # 
length, really to love him to whom he 
has done good. —Kant. 





More than 8,000 selected “Thougas 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
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A Text... 


Sent in by C. Kubisk, East 


For all the law is fulfilled in one word, 
even in this; Thou shalt love thy neighbour 


Orange, N A What's moe as thyself. 

avorite text Forbes is E 

presented to ‘senders of texts used. —GALATIANS 5:14 
— 
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Now You 
Can Propit 
from the Sales 
Wisdom of 


AMERICA’S 


WELVE 


MASTER 


SALESMEN 


Introduction by HARRY R. WHITE, 
Exec. Secy., Sales Executives Club. 


Foreword by B. C. FORBES. 


They've moved billions, yes billions, of dollars worth 


of products and services. They‘ve sold both merchan- 
dise and ideas. They've sold direct and through 
jobbers. Now, America’s 12 Master Salesmen reveal 


the sales secrets that helped them reach the top. 





Any one of these first-hand accounts may be worth 


Each of these master salesmen offers. guide- 
posts of value for everyone who sells in any 
way. You'll get valuable pointers from: 


JIM FARLEY’S definition of selling and the 8 steps 
every salesman can take to insure success. 


MAX HESS, JR.’S unique methods of translating neigh- 
borliness into sound business, spearheaded by invitations 
to each new resident of Allentown to lunch in person 
with the president of the Hess Department Store. 


CONRAD HILTON’S sure-fire technique for overcoming 
the “‘no” response and how it helped him build the 
Hilton Hotel empire. 


ELMER LETERMAN’S 13 keys to selling yourself and 

the one way to treat customers after they've been sold 
that has made him the top insurance salesman of 
our time. 


ALEX LEWYT’S selling lesson learned at 16 which he 
never forgot and the 10-second sales talk that has 
helped thousands of dealers sell more Lewyt Vacuum 

Cleaners than they ever sold before. 


AL LYON’S description of the ‘perfect’ salesman and 
his pointers on sales management that has raised Philip 
Morris from an “also ran” to No. 4 position in a 

few years. 


MARY MARGARET McBRIDE’S techniques for selling 
her audience of millions of radio listeners that has won 











her the title of Lady Aladdin. 


ARTHUR “RED” MOTLEY’S 15-word sales “course” 
that embodies every element important to beginner or 
seasoned salesman and enabling him to achieve out- 


standing success in the publishing world. 


DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE’S methods 
“selling” religion to the tough customer considered * 
“impossible” to sell and the 4 vital elements he checks 

to make his weekly sales ‘‘presentations” click. 


WINTHROP SMITH’S low-pressure selling methods that 
draw investors from all walks of life to his brokerage 
office, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


THOMAS J. WATSON’S 2 words that he would banish 


from every salesman’s vocabulary. 


WILLIAM ZECKENDORFP’S account of how he made a 
half-million-dollar profit on spending too much for a 


piece of New York real estate. 


What these 12 Master Salesmen have to tell you 
embodies the sales wisdom that has moved billions of 
dollars’ worth of goods and services. Their frank ac- 
counts on how they reached the top, the sales ideas 
that brought them fame — are yours in this stimulating 
volume. 


many times the entire price of this volume, “America’s 






Order Your Copy TODAY. It Should 


Help You Sell More TOMORROW! 


FE ee 


1 B.C. Forbes 


| & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
, Please ship me 
America’s Twelve 


satisfied, 
CO Enclosed is remittance of $ 


CI will pay $3 each, plus postage when billed. 


Cerccece 
Se Pere eee reeereeeereeseesene 


copies of the new book, 
Master Salesmen” at $3 each (on N.Y.C. 
orders, add 3% Sales Tax). | understand | can return 
copies within 10 days for full refund or credit if not fully ' LS 


Ship postage paid. 


eeeeees 


TSP eee eee eee eeeeesesesesee 


12-15 


eeeeeee 


Twelve Master Salesmen.” 


his amazing Volume tells you: 


The most valuable equipment for a salesman to 
carry at all times (not a brief-case). 


. . What makes the perfect salesman. 


. Asalesman’s most valuable asset. 


. Why the opportunities in selling are greater than 


ever before in our history. 


. What to sell. 


. The best kind of advertising as a selling aide. 
. The one thing to do after making the sale. 


How to use “chain-letter” selling. 


. . 4 tested methods for selling more through dealers 


or jobbers. 


. Why one company switched from national to re- 


. How to utilize part-time pin-money” sales people. 


gional sales meetings. 


Read what Harry R. White, 
Exec. Secy., Sales Executives 
Club of New York says: 

“Running 


‘America’s Twelve Master Salesmen‘ 
you find faith — faith in themselves, 


through the lines of 


faith in what they have to offer, 
faith in mankind. And you find 
courage — courage to follow that 
faith wherever it leads and to 
keep fighting for it.’’ 
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Yuletide problems fail to foil 
The Kenneth P. McGuires 


M = ET Their Christmas greetings one and all, 
Go fast and safe—as Wires! 


§ 
(There's no nicer, more 
impressive way to say “Merry 
E Christmas, to personal and 
business ttiends than by 


: Western Onion Telegram, in ~ 
special holiday envelope. The 
next best thing to being there!) 

= | % Beungstes on their list? You bet! 


And we can guarantee 
They’ll have the Merriest Christmas yet, 
With thanks to Kenneth P. 


(Santagrams, datelined North D : 
Pole and signed by Santa gf > 
himself, are a special thrill for +. 
any child) 


A welcome gift, indeed, is Cash 
For folks to get and spend it. 
The Ken McGuires play it smart— 
Let Western Union send it! 


(You can send 
Western Union 
Telegraphic Gift — 
Money Orders rig 
up to Christmas DB 
Delivered on beau 
special blanks) 


No crowded aisle, no milling throng, © 
Makes Kenneth’s helpmeet nervou 
She uses Western Union’s quick 
And easy Shopping Service! 


(Western Union Py 
will buy the gifts ~ heii 
you select... “te t 
and have them 1 
delivered anywhere— 
gift-wrapped—with 

your message.) 


Good business friends in flocks will get 
Warm Cheer from Kenneth—he ~_ 
Sends Telegrams to wish those boys §” 
*‘A Prosp’rous Fifty-Three!”’ : 


at be 


(Just give your New Y. 
message and list of na 


way $s t Oo say ‘ £ addresses—W estern Uniot 


“Merry Christmas” . 


pg help of WESTERN UNI : 


° 


ln 








